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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Frirepa M. HEtier 


Ohio State University 


Each year with the approach of the 
Christmas season adults begin to try to 
decide upon books to purchase as gifts 
for boys and girls. The array of well 
written, beautifully illustrated titles is 
rather bewildering to the person who 
wishes to be certain that the book given 
to the child will be one which fits his 
taste and is consistent with his reading 
ability. 

In the output of the past year we 
find new picture books that are out- 
standing, new books of information 
meeting a variety of interests and pre- 
senting their materials in an arresting 
manner, new stories for younger chil- 
dren and new tales for older boys and 
girls that seem to be the best yet. 
Authors and editors have worked care- 
fully to bring to the child “good books— 
good friends.” This has been indeed a 
year of numerous worthwhile titles and 
so it is a good one in which to give 
hooks as gifts to both big and little 
friends. Of the many new publications 
available for children at this Christmas- 
time, only a few are mentioned here. 


In Oruer Lanps 


At the present time adults are in- 
tensely interested in other lands and 
this interest is reflected by children. We 
find the younger group eager to hear 
about boys and girls of different coun- 
tries, and stories with backgrounds in 
other lands are welcome. 


In this year’s books Chinese children 
are treated with sympathy and under- 
standing by those who know them and 
love them. The stories of Eleanor Latti- 


more have always brought the Chinese 
boy or girl closer to readers and a new 
book by her, for children who are eight 
to ten years old, is The Story of Lee 
Ling (Harcourt $2) in which a very 
poor and very shy girl of China makes 
friends with a little American girl. 
Pepper Moon (Longmans $2) by Esther 
Wood, for grades two to four, tells the 
story of a small boy whose greatest de- 
sire is for a dog and who politely ac- 
cepts, but not does not love, the many 
substitutes given him for the dog he has 
set his heart on. In the Honorable Goat 
(Crowell $2) Helen Cory Bliss places a 
lively story for readers of eight to 
twelve years in the old city of Yuchang 
in central China. The Story of the Wil- 
low Plate (Morrow $1.25), adapted 
from the Chinese legend by Leslie 
Thomas, tells the story of the “blue 
china plate with the willows and the two 
doves.” Every design on the plate is 
followed in the telling of the story and 
the illustrations are modified versions of 
the design. 

Our neighbors to the south are of 
present day interest to adults and just 
as writers for older readers are turning 
their attention to these countries, so 
are contributors to the literature of 
children giving us books with their 
stories placed in Latin America. Paco 
Goes to the Fair (Holt $2) by Richard 
Gill and Helen Hoke, pictures the Ecua- 
dorean Indians for those nine to ten; 
the story of a Mexican boy who goes to 
market to buy a new hat is told in 
Melchor Ferrer’s Tito’s Hats (Garden 
City 50c); Manuela’s Birthday (Whit- 
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man $2) by Laura Bannon tells of how 
a little Mexican girl got her greatest 
desire—a doll with yellow hair; while 
Manuelito of Costa Rica (Messner 
$1.50) by Zhena Gay and Pachita Crisp 
relates for six to eight year olds 
Manuelito’s trip to the market on Costa 
Rica’s Independence Day. 

Two stories with a Guatemala back- 
ground are Marion Cannon’s Children 
of the Fiery Mountain (Dutton $2), 
dealing with the visit of two American 
children to a coffee plantation and writ- 
ten for readers eight to twelve, and 
Cedar Deer (Coward-McCann $2) by 
Addison Burbank, which carries an au- 
thentic Guatemala flavor in the story 
of how a Maya boy served his people 
through a trek to the capital to present 
the plight of the Mayan Indians. This 
latter tale will interest grades six to 
eight. 

Little Jungle Village (Viking $2) by 
JoBesse McElveen Waldeck tells of a 
region which previously has not ap- 
peared in children’s books, for it is a 
story of life among the Arawak Indians 
of the jungle country of British Guiana. 
The author lived for several months with 
the two children of the story, nine year 
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old Man-o and her brother Peh-weh, and 
so has been able to give authenticity to 


this story for children of the fifth and 
sixth grades. 

European countries on which the eyes 
of the world have been focused for some 
months past are represented in the 
year’s output of titles for children. Only 
a few of them are mentioned here. A 
picture book useful in grades four and 
five, which may be considered outstand- 
ing among books dealing with other 
countries, is Happy Times in Czecho- 
slovakia (Knopf $2) by Libushka Bar- 
tusek. It carries illustrations in the 
richly colored design which many asso- 
ciate with Czechoslovakia. Holland of 
the seventeenth century is featured in 
Ruth Holberg’s Bells of Amsterdam 
(Crowell $2), a story for grades four 
to six about a shy orphan twelve years 
old, who is apprenticed to the _bell- 
ringer of Amsterdam. Adele de Leeuw 
in Dina and Betsy (Macmillan $1) gives 
us another book of Holland, which is 
always a country of great favor with 
younger readers. 

Belgium (Harper $1.50) by Anne 
Merriman Peck is another picture book 
of other lands planned for children from 
eight to twelve but older ones will enjoy 
it. The towns, people, customs, and fes- 
tivals of the little country are illus- 
trated beautifully in color by Alexandre 
Serebriakoff. The life and ‘customs of 
another small country, Sweden, are given 
in the story of the visit to the Mid- 
summer Festival of Sigrid and her little 
brother and sister. Emma Brock has 
given to this book the title At Mu- 
summer Time (Knopf $1.50) and it will 
find its best reception from children 
nine or ten. Books about Finland have 
been published in profusion lately and 
one for children giving good information 
and providing useful material for back- 
ground in school work is The Cuckoo 
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Calls (Winston $2) by Nora Burglon, 
adapted to the use of the ten or twelve 
year old reader. Maminska’s Children 
(Macmillan $2) by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones is full of the fun and affection of 
a Bohemian family which lives in Amer- 
ica. The book, however, reflects life in 
“the old country” so vividly that it may 
be included among those telling of life 
in other countries for readers of eight 
to ten years. 

An Eskimo boy’s experience on a 
hunting expedition is the story told in 
On Arctic Ice (Scribner $1.50) by 
Frederick Machetanz and in White 
Reindeer (Scribner $1.75) Neill James 
introduces her young readers from nine 
to twelve to a boy of Lapland and his 
white reindeer fawn. 


Ovr Own Country 


Stories of American history are 
numerous in children’s books and range 
from earliest days to modern times. In 
this year’s array of books for younger 
readers we may begin with a book of 
early colonial days and choose a story 
with its setting in New Amsterdam in 
the year of 1664 as given by Caroline 
D. Emerson in The Magic Tunnel 
(Stokes $1.75) for ages eight to twelve. 
Or we may choose a story of the Narra- 
gansett Colony found in The Land He 
Loved (Macmillan $2) by Elizabeth 
Emmett, telling of a London boy stolen 
and sold as an indentured servant in the 
colony and providing interesting read- 
ing for children eight to twelve years 
old. Or if life among the Quakers in old 
Philadelphia is wanted Marguerite de 
Angeli’s Thee, Hannah (Doubleday $2), 
a charming story for girls of nine to 
eleven, will be chosen. 

Advancing to the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Louise Hall Tharp gives 


us Tory Hole (Crowell $2) in which 
those ten to twelve may read of how a 
boy guarded his home while his father 
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served in the Continental Army. Or a 
girl may choose to read of Susannah, 
who as a servant of Nellie Custis saved 
the life of George Washington, and to 
such a reader is recommended Eleanor 
Weakley Nolen’s The Cherry Street 
House (Nelson $1). 

The story of Pierre who came to 
America on board the “Fair American” 
to escape the perils of the French Revo- 
lution will interest eight to ten year- 
old readers as it is told by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth in The Fair American (Mac- 
millan $2). 

Stephen Meader’s Clear for Action 
(Harcourt $2) is a lively account of 
the capture of an American boy by a 
British frigate during the War of 1812. 
River Empire (Longmans $2) by Helen 
Fernald Clark and Edwin M. Slocombe 
deals with the plot of Aaron Burr and 
the Mississippi conspiracy and is full of 
intrigue and excitement. Boys of the 
seventh and eighth grades will find it an 
adventure story to their liking. 

Life in America when Indians were 
still troublesome has been recounted in 
a number of books in past years. Two 
new books wherein Indians of more 
friendly nature are found are Michel’s 
Island (Stokes $2) by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt and Little Whirlwind (Macmillan 
$2) by Margaret Ann Hubbard. In the 
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first one is described life as lived by a 
half-Indian boy in a French fur trading 
post on an island in Lake Michigan. The 
second describes life in a Chippewa vil- 
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Cousin’s Luck, Macmillan 

lage as experienced by a family spend- 
ing a year there for protection from the 
Sioux Indians. Both will be useful with 
sixth to eighth graders. 

This year brings good stories of 
canal days and among them are Enid 
Meadowcroft’s Along the Erie Towpath 
(Crowell $2) for readers who are ten 
to twelve years old and Lock Her 
Through (Oxford $2) by Eric Berry, 
an adventure story of the Erie Canal 
for girls of seventh and eighth grade 
level. 

Civil War days in the Colorado Ter- 
ritory are described in Columbine Susan 
(Stokes $1.75) by Ada Claire Darby 
and Minnesota days during the Civil 
War are pictured in Elizabeth Palmer’s 
Up the River to Danger (Scribner 
$1.75). For books dealing with life 
just after the Civil War, Emma Belle 
and Her Kinfolks (Putnam $2) by Eva 
Knox Evans will interest nine to twelve 
year-olds and Rose B. Knox’s Cousins’ 


Luck (Macmillan $2) will be enjoyed by 
those ten to fourteen. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


In recent years biography for young 
people has become more appealing and 
attractive and 1940 has added a nun- 
ber of titles which will be welcome to 
members of the intermediate group. 

In the year which celebrates the 500th 
year of printing it is appropriate to 
have the story of Gutenberg and the in- 
vention of printing presented in a biog- 
raphy for children. Douglas C. Mce- 
Murtie does this in his Wings for Words 
(Rand McNally $2). 

Several of the new biographies deal 
with writers whose books have been en- 


joyed by both children and adults. 
Among them are Eulalie Osgood 
Grover’s Robert Louis Stevenson, Teller 
of Tales (Dodd $2); Introducing 


Charles Dickens (Dodd $2) by May 
Lamberton Becker, a warm, sincere ap- 
preciation of this great writer, which 
older boys and girls will enjoy; and 
Isabel Proudfit’s River Boy (Messner 
$2.50), which treats of the boyhood 
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days of Mark Twain. Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne has again made a contribution 
to children’s literature in her biography 
of Thoreau for older boys and girls, 
Concord’s Happy Rebel (Longmans £2). 
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Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher have 
become known for their popular biog- 
raphies of musicians and this year they 
have given us Edward MacDowell and 
His Cabin in the Pines (Dutton $2). 
The life of another American composer 
who is famous chiefly for his Negro 
songs is found in Claire Lee Purdy’s He 
Heard America Sing (Messner $2.50). 
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Among biographies of early Ameri- 
cans are Young Hickory (Farrar $2), 
the story of the boyhood of Andrew 
Jackson written by Stanley Young; a 
life of Paul Revere, written for eight to 
twelve year-olds by Mildred Maslin 
Pace and called Early American (Scrib- 
ner $1.50); He Fought for Freedom 
(Macrae-Smith $2.50) by Sidney Dean 
presenting Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain boys; and William E. Wil- 
son’s life of George Rogers Clark in 
Big Knife (Farrar $2). 

A modern statesman, explorer and 
scientist is introduced to young readers 
in the splendid biography Nansen (Vik- 
ing $2) by Anna Gertrude Hall and the 
story of the useful life of Robert Fulton 
is told in the Boatbuilder (Scribner 
$1.50) by Clare Ingram Judson, which 
can be read easily by a nine to eleven 


year old child. 
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How Tunes Arse Done 

Every boy or girl interested in sailing 
will like Arthur Baldwin’s guide to sail- 
ing called Junior Skipper’s Handbook 
(Random $1) with its practical advice 
for beginners. In addition to informa- 
tion on the kind of boat to select and 
how to keep it in good condition, numer- 
ous directions are given for handling the 
boat when in the water. Safety rules and 
a nautical dictionary of terms used in 
sailing are included. 

Edwin T. Hamilton has added to his 
publications for children’s use a com- 
prehensive work on building over one 
hundred articles in the home. In his 
Home Carpentry (Dodd $3.50) the di- 
rections are given in clear statements 
and frequently accompanied by illus- 
trations. Fathers, as well as sons, will 
like this book and get ideas from it. 

The Pinpoint Planetarium (Holt $2) 
by Armand Spitz is a star-book for 
children, especially useful at any season 
with its well illustrated chapters on sky 
sights, stars, constellations, and so 
forth. One feature of the book which 
will be a delight to those youngsters 
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who are interested in astronomy are the 
detachable dome-shaped sky-maps_ in 
blue with the stars and constellations 
printed in white. The stars are to be 
pricked with pins of different sizes to 
show the difference in magnitude, and the 
pages cut out and bent in a curve. The 
light then shows through when the maps 
are held against it. The northern sky 
and the southern sky for each month 
are given and the text carries informa- 
tion concerning the sky of that month. 

Many young people spend much of 
their time working in the home labora- 
tory and to them will be welcome the 
title, Experimenting at Home with the 
Wonders of Science (Appleton-Century 
$2). The author, Eugene Hodgdon 
Lord, has made clear inexpensive ways 
for experimenting in science through 
the use of simple (and in many cases, 
homemade) apparatus. 

Doll Making at Home (Studio Pub- 
lications $1) by Grace Lovat Fraser is 
a very clearly written book on doll mak- 
ing for the amateur. Many kinds of 
dolls are included—rag dolls, padded 


ones on wire skeletons, dolls made from 


pipe cleaners, those with china heads, 
and others. The directions can be fol- 
lowed easily by children or adults who 
are interested in making dolls. 

An unusual sort of an information 
book showing by means of photographs 
the steps followed in building a house 
is Creighton Peet’s This Is the Way We 
Build a House (Holt $2). It will appeal 
to the boy of nine who is mechanically 
minded. 


Aviation is a constant source of in- 
terest to boys whatever their age may 
be. Henry B. Lent’s Flight 17 (Mac- 
millan $1) tells for ages eight to 
twelve, step by step, the trip of a trans- 
port plane from New York to Chicago. 
Another book which will be popular with 
both older and younger users because of 
its accurate colored pictures is Bernard 
A. Law’s Fighting Planes of the World 
(Random $1). 

A book interesting because of the 
way the “Asterisk Man” teaches Tommy 
typewriting is Margaret Pratt's The 
Talking Typewriter (Lothrop $1.50). 

If you know a young person who is 
about eight or nine years old and who 
wants to begin collecting stamps, choose 
for him John S. Turner’s Let’s Start a 
Stamp Collection (Stokes $1.25). 

Useful to Boy Scouts and children 
above ten is Joseph Leeming’s Fun With 
String (Stokes $2) which is a “collec- 
tion of string games, useful braiding 
and weaving, knot work and magic with 
string and rope.” 

Good manners for young people of 
today are outlined by Eleanor Boykin 
for ages ten to fourteen in This Way, 
Please (Macmillan $1.75). Rules of con- 
duct for social occasions, school and 
business are given in a readable text and 
accompanied by humorous illustrations. 
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Four-Footep Frienps 

Animals of the zoo are found in the 
big, colorful book At the Zoo (Mac- 
millan $2) by W. W. and Irene Robin- 
son, and strange animals of the world 
are met in Ivan T. Sanderson’s Animals 
Nobody Knows (Viking $2). The care 
of animals including birds, fish, and 
reptiles is discussed in Animals as 
Friends and How to Keep Them (Dut- 
ton $2.50) by Margaret Shaw and 
James Fisher. These three titles may 
well be considered suitable for all age 
groups. 

Of books dealing with specific ani- 
mals and carrying illustrations and text 
suitable to the younger reader there are 
many. If a child is receiving a dog for 
a Christmas gift Paul Brown’s No 
Trouble at All (Scribner $1.50), tell- 
ing how to train a puppy, will be useful. 
Or if the child is a four-year old who 
likes dogs you may choose the funny dog 
found in Ludwig Bemelman’s Fifi (Simon 
and Schuster $2). For a child a little 
older there is Gertrude Robinson’s 
Bringing Up Raffles (Dutton $1.50), 
the appealing story of Rastus, a big 
Newfoundland and his protection of a 
cocker spaniel puppy. For the better 
readers there is Thomas Hinkle’s Dusty 
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(Morrow $2), the story of a wolfhound 
pup, or Tim, a Dog of the Mountaims 
(Harcourt $1.75) by Margaret and 
Helen L. Johnson, the tale of a coura- 
geous hound brought to America from 
the mountains of Afghanistan. A dog 
story which belongs to no certain age 
and which perhaps will live for years is 
Eric Knight’s Lassie Come Home (Win- 
ston $2), the poignant yet realistic 
story of a collie. Lassie, a prize dog 
belonging to a family of humble means, 
is sold to a wealthy Duke when hard 
times fall upon her owners. The weary 
trek back home by the dog is told with 
profound understanding and makes 
Lassie Come Home a great dog story. 
Among animals in the books of the 
year cats seem to predominate. We find 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull’s Elisha, the 
Fishbite (Macmillan $1.50), a story for 
grades four to six of an irresistible kit- 
ten who makes his first appearance in 
church during services and is adopted 
by the rector’s children. Cats with real 
personality are found in The Cat and 
the Kittens (Macmillan $2) by Berta 
and Elmer Hader. Clair Newberry is 
noted for her pictures of kittens and in 
her newest book, April’s Kittens (Har- 
pers $1.75), she has perhaps given us 
some of her best. The story concerns the 
problem of how a little girl can manage 
to keep, in a small apartment, four cats. 
Other “cat” books are Belinda Blue 
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(Longmans $2) by Esther Wood and 
Theresa Kalab, which is full of all kinds 
of cats ranging from those of pedigree 
to alley kittens; and Helen Carter’s 
Smoky and Pinocchio (Lippincott $1), 
a merry picture book of a noble Persian. 

C. W. Anderson has written horse 
stories for children before—and good 
ones—but his recent publication Salute 
(Macmillan $1.50) may be considered 
one of his best. Nine to twelve year-old 
readers will enjoy it. Deep Through the 
Heart (Macmillan $2.50), a collection 
of stories of valiant horses, is also by 
the same author. The affection of 
Charlie Gibson for Sleepy Tom, the 
blind pacer, is the story told by Dwight 
Akers for the fourth and fifth graders 
in Sleepy Tom (Putnam $2). The Great 
Geppy (Viking $2) by William Péne du 
Bois with its red and white striped horse 
who can speak fluently has all the things 
a child demands in a story he calls 
“good.” 

In addition to these books dealing 
with horses, dogs, and cats there are a 
variety of titles dealing with other ani- 
mals. A tall tale for not very tall folks 
is Felicia the Curious Cow (Nelson 
$1.50), storied and pictured by Jose- 
phine De Witt. For grades one to three 
there is Henry Kane’s Tale of the 
Whitefoot Mouse (Knopf $1.50); for 
children of nine to twelve or thereabouts, 
we have the story of a little skunk in 
David Stearns’ Sniffy (Farrar $1); for 
grades three to four Irma Black has 
told the story of a sea-lion in Flipper 
(Holiday $1.75), which carries the illus- 
trations of Glen Rounds; and for the 
picture book age who wish to know of 
two baby deer there is Mary Lee Jahn’s 
Deedo and Fawny (Oxford $2). 

Sterling North has written of a pig 
in Greased Lightning (Winston $2), 
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Joel Stolper of a giraffe in Patches 
(Harcourt $1.50), Wilfrid Bronson of 
a dolphin in Children of the Sea (Har- 
court $2), and Hugh Troy of a West 
Point mule in Maud for a Day (Oxford 
$1). 


Fatry Taues anp FoLKiore 


For years children have been reading 
the tales of Hans Christian Andersen 
and the new selection made and trans- 
lated by Paul de Leyssac will be wel- 
come. It is called The Tumble-Bug and 
Other Stories (Harcourt $2) and is 
illustrated with silhouettes. 


More Cornish fairy tales are now 
available, for Elizabeth Yates has gath- 
ered some of the tales of Enys Tregar- 
then in Piskey Folk, a Book of Cornish 
Legends (John Day $2.25). In Corn- 
wall fairies are called “Piskeys” and 
they may be the little miners known as 
Knockers, the Nightriders who _ ride 
horses and dogs, or the Spriggans, who 
are the mischievous troublemakers. They 
are all found in these tales of Tregar- 
then related to her by neighbors who 
had seen or felt the influence of the 
“Piskeys.” 


The Irish touch is in Eileen 


O’Faolan’s The Little Black Hen (Ran- 
dom $2), a tale of a changeling hen to 
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which the fairies make claim, and in 
Patricia Lynch’s Grey Goose of Kil- 
nevin (Dutton $2). Both will be enjoyed 
by children of the older fairy tale age. 

Big Road Walker (Stokes $1.25) by 
Eula Griffin Duncan is a real addition to 
the folklore of the Negro and by some 
is considered the most important book 
in this field since Uncle Remus. It is a 
preposterous tale of the kind enjoyed 
by children of nine years and up, of a 
giant Negro, “Big Road Walker de big- 
gest man dey is,” and his wife Hokey, 
the “magic woman.” 

The life and customs as well as the 
folklore of the Swiss are given for 
readers of fifth and sixth grades in 
Tales of a Swiss Grandmother (Double- 
day $2.50) by Frances Carpenter, and 
all parts of the world are represented 
in the collection of lively tales useful to 
story-tellers and to eight to twelve year- 
old readers told by Charles Finger and 
called Golden Tales from Faraway 
(Winston $2). 

Fables of La Fontaine (Harper $2) 
translated by Margaret Wise Brown 
brings to children over eight years the 
well-known French fables. A newly edited 
edition of Rabelais, Amazing Adventures 
of Gargantua and His Son Pantagruel 
(Houghton $2.50) has been designed 
and illustrated by Robert Ball and will 
be enjoyed by boys who are about twelve 
years old. 

Rhymes and riddles, singing games 
and jingles handed down from the earli- 
est days in the history of our own coun- 
try are included in Ray Wood’s Ameri- 
can Mother Goose (Stokes $1.25). Both 
adults and children will be delighted 
with this folklore of the United States 
and both will chuckle over the cartoon- 
like illustrations of Ed. Hargis. Many 
grown-ups will recognize and _ find 
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amusement in old favorites such as 
“Star light, star bright,” “How much 
wood must a woodchuck chuck” and “I 
asked my mother for fifteen cents.” 


Picrurre Books 


Animals Everywhere (Doubleday 
$1.25) by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire is a picture book that many 
adults will want to give to children so 
that they themselves may enjoy it. Ani- 
mals from the tropics to the arctic 
zones are pictured in their native set- 
tings in gay colors, and a simple text 
describes the sounds made by the vari- 
ous animals. 

Another popular picture book of the 
year is Robert McCloskey’s Lentil 
(Viking $2) in which Lentil, a small 
boy living in Ohio, cannot carry a tune 
and so compromises by learning to play 
the harmonica. As in the case of Ani- 
mals Everywhere this book carries an 
interest not limited to children. To any- 
one knowing small town life in the 
Middle West the book will hold added 


charm for such scenes are well done. 
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In Presents for Lupe (Macmillan $2) 
Dorothy Lathrop has pictured beauti- 
fully the story of a South American red 
squirrel and the various attempts made 
to make her feel at home in new sur- 
roundings. 

The Rabbits’ Revenge (Coward-Mc- 
Cann $1.50) gives the tale of the re- 
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venge of the rabbits on Old Man Shiver 
who had planned to have a suit made of 
rabbit’s fur. Kurt Wiese has told the 
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story with the kind of illustrations for 
which he is well known among children’s 
illustrators. 

Will James has assumed a place of 
high standing with children who like 
stories of horses and life upon the range. 
A picture book which may be called to 
the attention of seven to nine year-olds 
is My First Horse (Scribner $1.50). In 
pictured form is traced a real cowboy’s 
love for horses from the days of his 
wooden rocking horse, through play 
with various toy horses to the day he 
became the owner of a real, live one. 

Dr. Seuss adds to his well known 
picture books with Horton Hatches the 
Egg (Random $1.50). This is nonsense 
in rhyme which cannot be as easily de- 
scribed as enjoyed. Auno and Tauno 
(Whitman $1) by Margurite Henry is 
a pleasant book for picture book age 
giving in full-page, full-color illustra- 
tions the daily life of a pair of Finnish 
twins. 

Other picture books.from which choice 
may be made are Janette S. Lowery’s 
story of Bill, a small cowboy, The Silver 
Dollar (Harper $1.50) illustrated with 
the colored lithograph of Barbara 
Latham; Little Joe (Lathrop $1), tell- 
ing of a pony in Bermuda and illus- 


trated by Leonard Weisgard in soft 
tones of pink and green; and Timothy 
Turtle (Harcourt $1.50) by Alice 
Brown Davis, introducing the turtle 
which is of interest to children but rarely 
found in their picture book stories. 

Why Can’t I Fly? (Scribner $1.50) 
by Sidney Lazarus tells in full-page pen 
drawings the story of aviation for chil- 
dren who cannot read. 


A gay outline of history for the 
younger group is Mabel Pyne’s The 
Little History of the United States 
(Houghton $1.75), a large-sized book 
with many colored pictures scattered 
throughout the brief text. 


Stories FoR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


The year has seen the publication of 
books that are distinctly Christmas 
books with pictures and text carefully 
prepared. Among them are some which 
belong to both adults and children. One 
such title is Rachel Field’s All Through 
the Night (Macmillan 50c), a tiny book 
telling of the birth of Christ in the 
stable at Bethlehem while the animals 
watched over Him. This story is par- 
ticularly about the little dog who lay 
closest to the manger and is an unusual 
and beautiful fable which will appeal to 
boys and girls of all ages. Another book, 
one for the entire family, is Susan Glas- 
pell’s Cherished and Shared of Old 
(Messner 50c), the story of the coming 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


of two refugee children to a New Eng- 
land farm home and the reconciliation 
of two friends on Christmas Eve. 

Stories to read aloud at Christmas 
time are always welcome and in The 
Shining Tree and Other Christmas 
Stories (Knopf $2) there are twelve 
stories by some of the outstanding 
writers of books for young people. An- 
other collection of stories appropriate 
to the season is Elsie Singmaster’s 
Stories to Read at Christmas (Hough- 
ton $2). 

Hilda Van Stockum’s Kersti and Saint 
Nicholas (Viking $2) is a large-sized 
book with colored illustrations. The 
story told is that of a little Dutch girl 
who rode with Saint Nicholas on the eve 
of his birthday and girls of eight to ten 
years will no doubt like it. The King’s 
Way (Coward-McCann $1.50) by Claire 
Huchet Bishop describes the celebration 
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of the festival of the Epiphany as seen 
by a little boy of Normandy. 

Jean de Brunhoff’s Babar and Father 
Christmas (Random $3) will delight 
young readers of the picture book age 
for Babar the elephant goes on a search 
for Father Christmas and brings him 
home with him! Lois Lenski has illus- 
trated Cornelia Meigs’ Mother Makes 
Christmas (Grosset 50c), a homey story 
of Christmas on a Vermont farm. Alez- 
ander’s Birthday (Dutton $1.50) by 
Marjorie Knight, a good story to read 
aloud, brings to young readers once 
again Alexander, the spotted horse who 
last year appeared in Alexander’s 
Christmas Eve. All children love Christ- 
mas and all children love birthdays and 
the two are combined in this book, for 
we have Alexander celebrating his birth- 
day at the North Pole with Santa Claus 


and his wife. 
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MOTIVATING CREATIVE EXPRESSION THROUGH 
COMPOSITION 


Pau. Witty 


Northwestern University 


Several important emphases are now 
apparent in the literature of scientific 
education. One of these is grounded in 
the belief that the primary aim of the 
educative process is the production of 
well-oriented, socially competent person- 
alities. Accordingly, the curriculum is 
being altered vitally. For example, in 
the field of reading, basic modifications 
have already occurred; they are reflected 
by book titles such as Reading in Gen- 
eral Education’ and Literature as Ex- 
ploration.*” Comparable changes are 
noticeable throughout the entire area of 
language instruction. They are found in 
several treatises concerned with chil- 
dren’s writing. 

A renewed interest in creative writing 
appeared about 1930 with the publica- 
tion of a number of books—among them, 
Teaching Creative Writing*—which 
urged the extension and enrichment of 
children’s experience to promote writing. 
Although these volumes had conspicuous 
limitations, they aroused a general in- 
terest in creative expression which has 
continued unabated to the present time. 
One of the most unique contributions 
among the newer publications is Were 
We Guinea Pigs,* a volume written by 
the 1938 graduating class of The Ohio 
State University Experimental School. 





In this book, an entire class of students 
record and evaluate their experiences in 
a modern secondary school. Several less 
ambitious and less extensive volumes have 
provided added evidence of children’s ca- 
pacity for creative expression. For ex- 
ample, in Children’s Voices,’ another 
book of children’s writing, the abilities 
of younger children find expression. 
These volumes show that school children 
can write well, and, if properly moti- 
vated, really develop a strong tendency 
to do so. 


In They All Want to Write,’ a trea- 
tise prepared by four teachers in the 
Bronxville schools, one finds detailed de- 
scriptions of the origin and development 
of creative expression in several groups 
of elementary school children. In this 
book, two types of writing are discussed, 
the personal and the practical, and sug- 
gestions for fostering both types of ex- 
pression are given. 


Because it is difficult at best to catch 
on paper one’s very own ideas we frankly 
allow in personal writing the disregard 
of all factors that hinder. Spelling, 
penmanship, appearance are not con- 
sidered; it is the getting down in one’s 
own language what one thinks or feels 
that is important. The child is not writ- 
ing a paper to be looked at; he is making 


‘Gray, W. S. (editor). Reading in General Education. Washington: American Council on Education, 1940. 
“Rosenblatt, L. Literature as Exploration. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1938. 


3Conrad and Others. 


Teaching Creative Writing. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1937. 


4Were We Guinea Pigs. By the Graduating Class of the Ohio State University Experimental School, New 


York: Henry Holt, 1939. 


5Roberts, B. E. and Beckman, A. T. _ Children’s Voices. New York: Silver-Burdett, 1939. 


6Ferebee, Jackson, Saunders and Treut. They All Want to Write. 


New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 
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CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
a purely personal record to be shared or 
privately enjoyed as he may choose. 

On the other hand, writing that is to 
be read by another, both because of 
courtesy and practicability, should be as 
clear as it can be made. The notice, 
the business letter, the report to be given 
to the teacher or to be filed as reference 
material must, therefore, meet high 
standards of clarity, correctness and 
arrangement. When they have seen real 
need for making a usable final draft, 
most of our children have worked will- 
ingly over their practical writing until 
it represents the best that they can do. 
Different ways of expressing an idea and 
different forms of organization are ex- 
perimented with until the most effective 
way is chosen. Mechanical errors are 
searched for and corrected, and finally 
the paper to be used is carefully copied. 
Many teachers are finding this book a 

great practical aid. Similarly useful is 

the section on writing in Their First 

Years At School,’ a volume which de- 

scribes educational objectives and how 

they were realized by a group of teachers 
in Los Angeles county. Another volume, 

Arts in the Classroom,” demonstrates 

the potentialities for creative expression 

of boys and girls having widely varied 
ability, background, and _ experience. 

When they are freed and encouraged to 

express their deep feelings, interests, and 

convictions, their accomplishments in all 
the arts, and particularly in writing, 

are truly remarkable. These are but a 

few of the recent publications which have 

enriched and invigorated publication in 
the area of writing. 


Functions oF Creative WriTING 


In all these contributions one notes 
that there are really three basic uses or 
functions which writing serves. From the 
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standpoint of the child, writing enables 
him (1) to transcribe a record for his 
significant experiences; (2) to commu- 
nicate, share, or exchange his experi- 
ence with an interested group; and (8) 
to obtain release and expression for deep 
feelings and highly personal reactions. 

It can readily be seen that creative 
writing may be so conceived that it will 
enable the child to achieve these objec- 
tives. However, if creative writing is 
to offer these opportunities, it is neces- 
sary to regard it as expression in which 
the child is free to select his subject- 
matter and to determine the form and 
length of his written product. So con- 
ceived, writing offers the child not only 
an avenue through which he may record 
significant events or activities, but it 
affords also a channel through which he 
may share his experiences with an in- 
terested group. And, obviously, it per- 
mits highly satisfying personal expres- 
sion which frequently has great value 
in promoting mental health. 

Teachers will recognize the impor- 
tance of encouraging creative pursuits 
in a society in which opportunities for 
spontaneous activity are few and in 
which expression appears to be increas- 
ingly limited as boys and girls mature. 
In fact, in our recreational and avoca- 
tional life, we tend at present toward 
participation in passive rather than 
active behavior. Thus, the favorite 
leisure pursuits of young people and 
adults have been found to include listen- 
ing to the radio, riding in an automo- 
bile, attending the movies, watching 
sports, and other secondhand play or 
recreation forms. The impact of stan- 
dardizing influences has patterned the 


7Sherer, L. and Others. Their First Years at School. Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Board of Educa- 


tion, 1939. 


8Cole, Natalie R. Arta in the Classroom. New York: 


John Day, 1940. 
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life and thought of the home, the school, 
and the community; “goodness” or 
worth of a product or of an activity is 
frequently judged by the degree or ex- 
tent to which it conforms to a “norm.” 
Individuality is too frequently patterned 
in conformity with prevailing modes of 
dress, speech, and other accepted forms. 
It has become increasingly clear that 
creative expression is an outlet which is 
almost an essential for mental health in 
our mechanized society. At the present 
time the mental health values of creative 
expression are being emphasized by hy- 
gienists and educators alike, and an 
effort is being put forth to make cre- 
ative activities a vital part of the cur- 
riculum in the modern school. Creative 
writing is one of the activities which 
may be profitably encouraged and ex- 
tended. But, it is well to recognize that 
its maximum worth will be realized when 
it becomes an integral phase of a cur- 
riculum which aims in its entirety to 
foster child growth and development by 
encouraging many other types of cre- 
ative expression. 


SvuGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Several writers have attempted to give 
aid to teachers in promoting creative 
writing; some of these suggestions are 
of little value because of the authors’ 
predominating interest in the quality of 
the product rather than in its adequacy 
in serving the child’s needs for communi- 
cation and expression. One volume in- 
dicates the type of writing for various 
grades and suggests activities in which 
children might profitably engage. Ex- 
tension of experience is undoubtedly a 


SWitty, Paul and Kopel, David. Reading and the Educative Process. 


worthy aim, but the direct method, which 
this book recommends, reflects little un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of human 
action. To send a child into a meadow 
to look for a certain-shaped pebble or 
to admonish another to sit and gaze upon 
swans in a park are futile gestures in 
stimulating creativity. Such activities 
could scarcely provide sufficiently deep 
or personal satisfactions that children 
would want to record them. Nor would 
routine admonitions of this character 
lead many children to desire to communi- 
cate or share their observations or ex- 
periences. The teacher who aims to 
bring about more genuine gains must 
make an honest effort to understand 
each child—his interests, his problems 
and his needs. This can be accomplished 
only by observing the child’s behavior 
in many situations and by studying his 
attempts to solve his personal problems 
or to attain satisfaction in group rela- 
tionships.” 


Srupyinc CHILDREN’s NEEDS FOR 
ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


With this concept of our task in mind, 
we may now inquire: How can a teacher 
obtain data concerning children’s inter- 
ests, activities and problems which will 
prove helpful in typical classroom en- 
deavor? Although this problem is ad- 
mittedly difficult, the following sugges- 
tions which several teachers have fol- 
lowed advantageously are offered. It ap- 
pears desirable for teachers to observe 
the developing child in many situations 
and to record as unambiguously as pos- 
sible fair samples of his behavior. In this 
effort they may be helped appreciably by 


Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939. 


10Witty, Paul. ‘Motivating Creative Expression Through Writing.” The English Journal, March, 1940. 














CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
employing certain interest inventories.* 
These inventories are used in the follow- 
ing manner. In informal interviews the 
teacher and pupil discuss topics such as: 
favorite activities, hobbies, play prefer- 
ence, movie, radio, and reading habits, 
and familiarity with community places 
of interest. The following items selected 
from Part I of one Inventory illustrate 
this type of question: 

When you have an hour or two that 
you can spend just as you please, what 
do you like best to do? 

Are you making any collections? 
what? 

Do you have a hobby? 


Of 


What? 


The Inventory includes questions re- 
lating to the child’s personal and social 
problems. Below is a typical item: 

Suppose you could have three wishes 
which might come true, what would be 
your first wish? Second wish? Third 
wish? 

Part II is a check list which contains 
a list of eighty play activities reported 
as favorities in extensive studies of 
school children. The pattern of play 
activity disclosed by use of the check- 
list furnishes important insights into 
the adequacy, maturity, and function of 
the child’s play and may be used to sug- 
gest leads for oral or written expres- 
sion. 


ASCERTAINING SIGNIFICANT PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


The Interest Inventory is only one of 
a variety of approaches which are de- 
veloped to aid the teacher in obtaining 
vital information about children’s needs. 
In another approach children are asked 
merely to check from a list those activi- 


*Paul Witty and David Kopel. 
eight, eight to fourteen, and fourteen to eighteen. 
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ties in which they have participated and 
found “greatest pleasure,” “individual 
satisfaction” and “worth” during the 
previous week. Lists have been as- 
sembled which cover several realms of 
activities, i.e.: sports; games; sedentary 
pursuits, such as reading, listening, 
watching contests; activities involving 
constructing or building; and creative 
endeavor such as drawing, painting or 
writing. These items are checked and 
the importance of the activities is em- 
phasized in the phrasing of several lead- 
ing questions.** After the child has 
checked the list and answered certain 
questions about the value and impor- 
tance of the activities the teacher in- 
quires whether he has had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss or share his dominant 
interests in oral or in written work. It 
is thus possible to ascertain whether the 
school is really making an effort to serve 
the child’s needs for expression and com- 
munication. 


In some instances the child’s experi- 
ences will be found unwholesome or 
irrelevant; the skilful teacher will sense 
this and will attempt to lead the child 
to explore new areas and vistas for ex- 
perience and understanding. It is 
fundamental to note that it is through 
continuous observation, exploration, and 
reconstruction of experience that the 
child becomes sensitive to the abundant 
opportunities for personal growth in the 
rich and constantly changing physical 
world about him. This consideration 
has unusual importance for the teacher 
interested in language development since 
studies have shown that restricted lan- 
guage expression usually signifies that 


The Witty-Kopel Interest Inventory (Evanston, Illinois: published by the 
authors, Psycho-educational Clinic, Northwestern University). 


In three forms for children of ages five to 


**These lists may be obtained through requests addressed to the writer of this article. 
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the child’s experience is limited or that 
it has contributed little or nothing to 
his dominating problems or needs. Ac- 
cordingly, re-education necessitates a 
therapeutic program that goes far be- 
yond a series of didactic, formal assign- 
ments; it requires instead a sympathetic 
understanding of each child’s needs and 
a highly personalized program of new 
or more appropriate experience to sat- 
isfy them. 


Increasinc SociaL SENSITIVITY 


Thus far in this paper, several pro- 
cedures have been described through 
which the teacher may explore each 
child’s interests, activities, and prob- 
lems. And some ways have been sug- 
gested through which the data may be 
used. That the school typically pro- 
vides little opportunity for writing re- 
lated to children’s significant experience 
is demonstrated by the fact that after 
a check-list of the type previously de- 
scribed was used, and important activi- 
ties were identified, it was found that 
twenty-nine of thirty-two children in one 
class had been offered no opportunity to 
share their interests in written work! 
Moreover, in no class in several rather 
superior schools did there appear to be 
adequate opportunities for expression 
of this character. Therefore, in these 
schools a program in language develop- 
ment was undertaken. After ascertain- 
ing each child’s predominant interests 
or problems, an attempt was made to de- 
vise ways through which expression 
might be facilitated. This involved a 
search for opportunities through which 
the interests of each child might be 
shared through speech and writing. In 
several schools this effort has proved 
quite productive as the following section 
of a report written by the teachers in 


the Willard School (Evanston, Illinois) 


shows. 


One of the first steps in our program 
involved a more thorough understanding 
of children’s development. In a num- 
ber of ways, we attempted to ascertain 
a fair sample of children’s interests, 
activities and problems. We observed 
children on the playground, in the class- 
room, and in their homes. We employed 
check-lists which in individual interviews 
revealed genuine preferences and im- 
pelling problems. Some of us utilized 
interest-inventories while others made 
notes of special needs, problems of inter- 
ests shown by boys and girls during 
trips or on excursions. 

In all these ways, we grew more ap- 
preciative of what we considered the 
genuine needs of children for writing. 
These considerations led to many forms 
of practical or personal writing; a few 
of these will be mentioned in the para- 
graphs which follow. 

It would be impossible to evaluate 
the contributions which our conferences, 
the most typical and best-loved part of 
our program, made to our writing pro- 
gram. From the first faltering sentences 
of our kindergarten children, the in- 
terest in communication grows and con- 
tinues throughout the years. Our talk- 
ing, planning, and sharing create innv- 
merable social demands for oral and 
written expression. 

We found that any kindness extended 
to the group received an enthusiastic, 
sincere, and prompt note of gratitude. 
Every child in school wrote stories, 
poems, just “thoughts,” and other items 
of interest for the Willard News, the 
paper published monthly and prepared 
entirely by a sixth year group. Invi- 
tations and acceptances also needed to 
be written. A sick child was cheered 
by a friendly note which told him of 
our interest in him and of our activities 
in school. Requests were addressed and 
mailed when excursions were planned. 
When trips were completed by indi- 
viduals or enjoyed by larger groups, 
thank-you notes were written to hosts 
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CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


or guides. Children wrote reports, drew 
pictures, and expressed themselves in 
any way whatsoever, according to their 
reaction to the visit. Book reports were 
presented in attractive forms for library 
use. These reports were often sent to 
small reading groups. Sometimes they 
were shared in a larger group, or made 
available to the entire school. An- 
nouncements and reports of safety or 
junior patrol meetings and other kinds of 
school meetings were continuously being 
shared. Several types of meetings re- 
quired secretaries who took notes on talks 
or discussions in order to report impor- 
tant facts to the entire school or to other 
interest groups. We soon discovered 
that the social demands for written ex- 
pression were legion—as varied and as 
numerous as the human relationships 
within our school. 


Much writing was done “just for 
fun.” Perhaps the season, a holiday, a 
school movie or play would furnish the 
stimulus. Many times a poem would in- 
spire group verse and then lead to in- 
dividual expression. Frequently these 
poems were illustrated or accompanied 
by original melodies. Several groups 
fashioned quiz boxes and radio programs 
patterned after currently popular ques- 
tion hours. Inanimate objects often took 
on real personalities through the chil- 
dren’s imaginary writing. Sheer joy and 


Fenner, Phyllis. 
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real pleasure came to teachers and chil- 

dren when a beautiful thought or a lovely 

story was slipped into the daily port- 
folio without being consciously sought— 

a genuine and honest product of a child 

who simply wanted to put his thoughts 

into words.* 

In these cooperative projects it be- 
came clear that the emphasis upon social 
living and shared experience promoted 
individual development in every worth- 
while sense. It has in large measure 
solved the problem of motivation in the 
area of writing, for it has proved to be 
“fun” to write when products are 
shared;" it has brought about marked 
improvement in habits and skills since it 
has encouraged children to be critical of 
the quality and clarity of communication 
and to modify and alter their expression 
to achieve this end; and it has led chil- 
dren to develop tolerance, mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. Finally, it 
has caused teachers to conceive of their 
problems as continuous and related at 
every age or grade level. Accordingly, 
they too have had their lives enriched 
through the development of greater skill, 
understanding and joy in human rela- 
tionships. 


“Children With Stories in Their Heads.” Elementary English Review. March, 1940. 


*This statement was prepared by Miss Ethel Cloyd and the teachers in the Willard School, Evanston, 


liinois. 


The project was sponsored by Superintendent Roy Skiles and Miss Martha Olson. 











THE MEANING OF LANGUAGE IN CHILDHOOD* 


Gertrup L. Wyatr 


Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Nursery Training School of Boston 


Let us imagine that we find ourselves 
on board a ship entering the harbor of 
New York City. In the unforgettable 
moment when the famous skyline appears 
at the horizon, everybody or nearly 
everybody on board ship says or thinks 
or feels one specific word, the word 
“America.” But how extremely different 
is the meaning of this word for every 
single traveller, how different in color, in 
weight, in atmosphere, in feeling, in ex- 
pectation. 

No doubt, we can look at this word 
“America” as a vocal unit in a verbal 
pattern of reference, a symbol repre- 
senting a definite and limited part of 
reality, namely a continent and—in our 
special case—particularly the northern 
part of this continent. Seen from this 
angle our word “America” has a circum- 
scribed conceptual definiteness which 
reminds us of the definiteness of mathe- 
matical symbols and formulas. The num- 
ber two in “two apples,” for example, 
will never and under no circumstances 
refer to five or seven or a hundred 
apples, but always and exclusively to 
just two of them. Similarly the term 
“America” can only be used in reference 
to one specific continent and would not 
make sense if applied to Africa or 
Australia. 

But in spite of the apparent con- 
stancy and unchangeability of our word 
as a symbol of reference—how incon- 
sistent and changing is the meaning of 
this same word as soon as we see it as 
a unit in a pattern of expression. Then 
it is no longer common to everybody 


*Second article in a series of three. 


who pronounces it; it has no longer the 
definiteness of a mathematical symbol. 
On the contrary, it appears like the 
everchanging, ever reflecting, never 
static spurt and spray of a fountain 
illuminated by constantly moving col- 
ored floodlights. Seen within the realm 
of expression the word shows a variety 
of possible meanings, a halo of emo- 
tions, remembrances, feelings and antici- 
pations, a color and atmosphere differ- 
ent with every different speaker and in 
every different moment. Let us only 
imagine the world of difference between 
the psychological meaning of the word 
“America” as spoken by a citizen who 
is returning to his mother-country and 
that in the mind of an immigrant, who 
comes as a stranger to a strange conti- 
nent and consequently has to go through 
feelings of expectation, nervous tension 
and probably anxiety which are common 
to all entirely new experiences. 

This example may be used as a way 
to lead us toward the understanding of 
the fact that word-meaning is by no 
means a constant and unchangeable 
relation—as older schools of thought 
were inclined to believe—but that the 
connection between word and meaning 
can change and actually does change 
with different types and different levels 
of consciousness. 

If we want to understand the psycho- 
logical “meaning” of words, their deeper 
and peculiar expressive value, it is not 
sufficient to grasp a person’s speech: 
“We must understand his thoughts. But 
even that is not enough. We must know 
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his motivation. Thought itself is not 
born out of another thought, but out of 
the sphere of motivation which com- 
prises our desires and needs, our inter- 
ests and emotions. Behind thought 
stands the affective and volitional ten- 
dency. A true and full understanding 
of another person’s thought (and 
speech) becomes possible only if we 
understand its real affective-volitional 
basis.” (L. S. Vigotsky)* 

Each sentence pronounced by a living 
person in a real life situation has a kind 
of “under-text,” depths of subjective 
meanings hidden behind it. The sense of 
a word, the meaning of a sentence, the 
value of speech itself is a complex 
changing phenomenon which takes dif- 
ferent forms in different consciousnesses 
and in different situations. If we want to 
get the deeper meaning, the undercurrent 
of spoken words, we have to see them 
from inside, to uncover and to under- 
stand the motives which lead to their 
utterance. 

Great poets and artists always have 
had an instinctive knowledge of this 
hidden symbolic word-meaning relation- 
ship. Thus Stanislavsky, the genial di- 
rector of the Moscow Art Theatre, in 
his instructions to the actors regarding 
a play by Griboyedoff, parallel to the 
text of the play put down the motives 
behind the words (quoted by Vigotsky) : 


Text oF THE PLay 

Sophya: 

O, Chatsky, but I am glad you've come. 
Chatsky: 

You are glad that’s very nice; 

But gladness such as yours not easily 

one tells. 

It rather seems to me, all told 

That making man and horse catch cold 
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I’ve pleased myself and no one else. 
Liza: 

There sir, and if you’d stood on the same 

landing here 

Five minutes, no, not five ago 

You’d heard your name clear as clear. 

You say, Miss! Tell him it was so. 
Sophya: 

And always so, no less, no more. 

No, as to that, I’m sure you can’t 

reproach me. 

PaRaLLEL Motives 

Tries to hide her confusion. 

Tries to make her feel guilty by teasing 
her. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself! 
Tries to force her to be frank. 

Tries to calm him. Tries to help Sophya 
in a difficult situation. 

Tries to reassure Chatsky. 

I am not guilty of anything! 

As soon as we have accepted the thesis 
that the subjective meaning of words is 
changeable and changes with different 
types and levels of consciousness, we 
must come to the conclusion that the 
nature of the connection between word 
and meaning can also change and actu- 
ally does change in the development of 
speech in children. 

It is only from this dynamic point of 
view that we can understand and inter- 
pret the different layers of meaning even 
in the earliest vocal utterances of the 
child. Thus, for example, the apparently 
primitive phonetic pattern “ma-ma,” 
seen against the background of motiva- 
tion, reveals different stages of con- 
sciousness and consequently in every 
instance has a different psychological 
meaning. First: the cry “ma-ma” is 
uttered by the infant as a vocal mani- 
festation of sucking movements, which 
the child produces while phonating com- 
fortable on seeing food or after a feed. 
(M. M. Lewis)* A few weeks later oc- 


1L. S. Vigotsky, ‘“‘Thought and Speech,” Psychiatry, Vol. 2, No. 1, Febr. 1939. 
2M. M. Lewis, Infant Speech, London and New York, 1936. 
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curs the babbling of “ma-ma.” It sig- 
nifies a stage characterized already by 
a definite tune and a marked rhythm and 
shows a new desire for “mastery” and 
a delight in playing with the medium of 
language. Still later the same vocal pat- 
tern “mama” is used as a definite term 
to call for, to address and to refer to a 
definite person mother. 

As teachers of speech and language 
it will be fascinating and revealing for 
us to follow the development of word- 
meaning in childhood, to observe its 
steps and stages of varying relations, 
changing symbolic and emotional values. 
Many of us, apparently, have been con- 
centrating too much upon a level of 
speech development which really is the 
latest and most complex stage in the 
maturation of language, namely: the 
word used as symbol and instrument of 
conceptual thinking. It certainly is and 
always will be the task of the language 
teacher to guide the child to this level 
of word mastery, to help him to estab- 
lish a command of language which al- 
lows him to use words as tools for 
thought operations. But at no moment 
during all the years of language guid- 
ance in school should we forget that the 
function of language is twofold: refer- 
ential and expressive. The more insight 
the teacher has into the psychological 
layers of speech, the more will he be able 
to lead the child towards awareness of 
and discrimination between these two 
realms of language. 

The field of language psychology, by 
its very nature, is a wide one and it has 
only been in recent years that the new 
science of child development and of child 
analysis has contributed details of 
genetic observation to our studies in the 


3See also: M. M. Lewis—ibid. J. Piaget—The Language and Thought of the Child. New York 1926. 


development of speech in childhood. A 
detailed discussion of all inherent aspects 
can, of course, not be the object of this 
article, but to illuminate our subject let 
us point to a few of them. 

Bodily symbolization in words :* 

If we want to understand the growth 
and the meaning of child language we 
must—as every mother knows instinc- 
tively—closely watch the child’s wants 
and also observe what parts of the body 
become involved in the process of want- 
ing. The child’s world begins inevitably 
with his body and bodily desires pri- 
marily instigate the child to expand his 
knowledge. Thus all the primary sounds 
uttered by the infant as well as nearly 
all of his first words are definitely re- 
lated to the child’s body, its functions, 
activities and needs. These early words 
are symbols representing parts of the 
body, the feeding as well as the excre- 
tory activities, items of food and cloth- 
ing, later also persons and objects with- 
in the frame of the child’s intimate en- 
vironment. There is a long period in 
which these early words represent rather 
vague, broad and overlapping concepts. 
The emotional charge of such a word 
used at one occasion is likely to be trans- 
ferred to and re-experienced at other 
occasions. The following is a typical 
example of such a transference of word- 
meaning and the related emotional value. 

Hazel was a little girl two-and-a-half 
years of age, born of British parents. Due 
to unfavorable life circumstances she had 
been brought up since birth in a children’s 
hospital in Vienna. Though physically nor- 
mal, lively and highly intelligent, the un- 
usual conditions of spending all her early 
life in a hospital ward had seriously ham- 
pered her mental as well as her speech de- 
velopment. The author, then in charge of 


L. S. 


Kubie—‘‘Body Symbolization and the Development of Language.” P. A. Quarterly, 1934, Vol. 3. 
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the speech therapy work at the hospital 
concerned, undertook the speech training 
of little Hazel and shortly afterwards 
travelled with the child from Vienna to 
England.* In order to prepare Hazel for 
this journey—which in view of her utter 
lack of experiences in life situations out- 
side of the hospital was bound to be a 
shock for the child’s mind—the author 
took her a few times for walks in town to 
give her at least a minimum of experiences 
regarding street life, vehicles and traffic. 
Among other interesting reactions the fol- 
lowing items of language behavior could 
be observed : 

(I quote from my notes.) We went 
towards the main road which was fairly 
busy with red street cars as well as other 
traffic passing. We sat down on a bench by 
the wayside and watched the traffic, people 
getting on and off the street cars. Hazel’s 
face was all anxiety. I put my arms around 
her shoulders and tried to explain quietly 
what was happening on the street. She 
sat very silently on the bench and after a 
few minutes gave me her hand and said: 
“Hazi go to bed.” So I took her home. On 
the way home she repeated: “Hazi go to 
bed,” and added in a wishful tone: “Car 
go to bed.” Then she said: “Hazi will eat 
meat”—a sentence, the meaning of which 
I did not understand at the time. 

A week later we went into a downtown 
shop to buy her travelling clothes. Hazel 
was accompanied by the headnurse, Sister 
Gisela. The child was very quiet and shy 
but not so obviously frightened as two 
months before at the occasion of her first 
visit to a shop. We had to try several 
frocks on her. She looked very pretty in 
her new dresses and the nurse and the 
saleswoman showed their delight in talk- 
ing to her: “‘Isn’t that a nice little dress,” 
and so on, putting her before the high look- 
ing glass. But she herself showed not the 
slightest sign of pleasure, eventually the 
tears began to run down her cheeks and 
she repeated between sobs: ““Hazi will eat 
meat, Hazi will eat meat.” 

The headnurse was able to give me a 
hint of what she meant. Hazel did not like 
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to eat meat. Whenever she had it on her 
plate, she used to spend a very long time 
at her meal, chewing her mouth full and 
keeping it in her mouth for a long time 
without swallowing it. The nurses on duty 
threatened to fetch the headnurse, Sister 
Gisela, if Hazel would not eat her meat 
and sometimes Sister Gisela really ap- 
peared in the room and scolded Hazel. As 
Sister Gisela was one of the few permanent 
figures in Hazel’s life she certainly played 
a main part within the child’s scope of ex- 
perience, and probably also within her 
emotions and phantasies. The short sen- 
tence, “Hazel will eat meat,” apparently 
so unfitting to the actual situation in the 
shop, was meant to express a whole chain 
of unconscious associations which we prob- 
ably could interpret in this way: Hazel 
does not want to eat her meat, Sister 
Gisela is cross, Hazel promises to eat her 
meat, Sister Gisela is kind again and leaves 
the room, the anxiety disappears, Hazel 
feels relieved. Sometimes she really eats 
her meat after such a scene. Her promise— 
and sometimes the actual eating of meat— 
results in changing the angry sisters into 
kind ones and so it restores the child’s well- 
being. Hazel then promises to eat her meat 
whenever she is scolded and consequently 
feels anxiety, later whenever she feels 
anxiety in general. We remember the same 
promise when she was frightened by the 
street cars and wanted to get rid of her 
anxiety. She expects now that this promise 
of hers will have the result of removing 
every sort of anxiety, of changing every 
unpleasant situation into a pleasant one. The 
frightening situation seems to be created 
by and dependent on the mighty and 
ununderstandable adults, perhaps on Sister 
Gisela in particular. In asserting her readi- 
ness to do what she does not like to do, she 
hopes “to placate the angry gods.” In 
uttering this sentence, she uses the words 
in a magic sense. 


The overlapping of conceptual and 
verbal units, frequently based upon pri- 
marily bodily experiences, as well as the 
use of words in a magical sense are typi- 


4A detailed study of the case has been given by the author in a paper: “An unusual case of child develop- 
ment,”” read before the Institute of Child Development, University of London, March 1939. 
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cal for children as well as for primitive 
stages of consciousness in general. It is 
only in later years and on higher levels 
of consciousness that sharp focus and 
discriminating definition of concepts and 
words develop. In sleep (in the “lan- 
guage” of our dreams), under stress, in 
anxiety stages, in neurotic or psychotic 
disbalances, verbal units of a very early 
and primitive nature are again in force. 
Furthermore, these symbolic and magic 
elements of speech always stand as a 
fringe or background behind all con- 
scious adult thought and feeling. 

Little Barbara was the smallest, tini- 
est girl among a group of nursery 
school children, who, moreover, spoke to 
each other in a foreign language, which 
Barbara had just started to master. At 
home, however, Barbara asserted: “I am 
the biggest and strongest child in 
school.” By turning obvious facts into 
their opposite, little Barbara was able 
to deny her deep feelings of anxiety and 
insecurity. Thus she used words not as 
a means of thought operations but as a 
mechanism of defense. This usage of lan- 
guage for defense of the Ego is by no 
means restricted to childhood or to 
people of low-grade intelligence. It is, in 
fact, one of the most common and most 
dangerous means of self-deception in 
which all of us are likely to indulge at 
times. 
of words would have the power, by men- 
tally turning facts into their contrary, 
to ban anxiety in the mind of the 
speaker, the listener or the reader of 
these words. What really happens in 
such moments is the re-appearance of 
early infantile elements in our conscious- 
ness and in our language. First we must 
learn to stand tension and anxiety and 
to work out efficient instruments in 
reality for defense against danger— 


It seems as if the mere utterance 


then only shall we be able to resign the 
use of speech in a primitive magic sense. 
The playful and artistic elements 

in language: 

All students of child development 
agree that within the first months of 
life the child not only utters sounds as 
expressions of needs and of demands, 
but that these first sounds—originally 
vocal manifestations of sucking move- 
ments—soon are uttered apparently for 
their own sake, for the mere pleasure of 
producing them. These pleasureful vocal 
utterances, called “babbling” are char- 
acterized, as we mentioned before, by a 
definite pattern of intonation, a “tune”; 
they show a tendency for rhythmical 
repetition which obviously causes great 
comfort and delight to the child and they 
seem to arise by chance and without any 
apparent practical purpose. “The child 
finds satisfaction in the activity itself 
and seeks the activity for the sake of 
this satisfaction.” (M. M. Lewis) Thus, 
these vocal chains show all the charac- 
teristics of the “aimless,” “‘purposeless” 
nature of play, whose only purpose is 
this very satisfaction arising in the 
course of the activity, itself. Babbling, 
however, is different from all other play 
by the fact that it is play with the me- 
dium of language. 

It is this definite bodily pleasure in 
the activity itself, through which the 
playing with sounds is intimately re- 
lated to other pleasureful mouth-activ- 
ities: sucking, biting, eating, chewing, 
smiling, kissing. We all know that there 
is a definite stage in the infant’s develop- 
ment, in which the whole world, so to 
speak, is discovered and _ investigated 
through the mouth. If this “finding 
out” through the mouth, this pleasure 
in oral activities and discoveries, which 
represents a natural stage in child de- 
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velopment, is seriously forbidden and in- 
hibited, the results may be feeding trou- 
bles in one case, delayed speech develop- 
ment in another.” Clinical evidence proved 
that some cases of feeding as well as of 
speech disturbances could be traced back 
to a drastic way of weaning or to over- 
strict taboos regarding the sucking and 
chewing of objects, toys or thumb. It 
seems as if the original mouth pleasure, 
once seriously inhibited in one specific 
instance, is likely to be withdrawn also 
from other mouth activities. Over- 
indulgence in these activities, however, 
such as constant thumbsucking or 
breastfeeding over a prolongated period 
of time, can, in some children, lead to 
infantilism of speech existing over an ab- 
normally long period and also seems to 
be the reason for certain cases of neu- 
rotic stammering.” Here, as in other 
items of child rearing, the right balance 
has to be found between necessary grati- 
fication and inevitable frustration. 

As Lewis’ describes it in his very re- 
vealing study, this play with language 
called “babbling” also represents the be- 
ginning of language arts, that is, the 
aesthetic use of words. As he points out, 
“almost from the very outset the prac- 
tical and the aesthetic function of lan- 
guage develop side by side.” There is 
definite evidence that in this early play- 
ful activity of the child exist a desire for 
mastery, a joy in the manipulation of 
the material and a delight in the act of 
aesthetic symbolization—the same joy 
and striving for mastery which drive 
the artist to creation. 

No doubt, this original artistic joy 
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and delight in language activities exists 
in millions of our children. How can it 
be explained that in comparatively few 
of them it is carried over into adult- 
hood and developed into a real positive 
language achievement? The possibility 
of early frustration is not a sufficient 
reason to explain the wide-spread lack 
of language culture. The disposition for 
language arts may be inherent in many 
children, though certainly varying by 
constitution and by inheritance. This 
disposition, however, in order to develop 
from an early bodily pleasure into a 
cultural achievement, needs stimulation, 
conscious and careful training and edu- 
cation. It seems that in many instances 
of child development neither the family 
background, nor the school curriculum, 
nor the crude vocabulary of the average 
film or radio entertainment provides for 
this necessary training and stimulation 
of the artistic qualities of language. 
May it not be that in our curricula we 
have frequently put much stress on the 
development of the logical, rational and 
conceptual functions of speech, on spell- 
ing, on grammar, on style—and, per- 
haps, too little space has been left over 
for the pure enjoyment of language as 
a playful bodily activity? 

In recent years, since Ruth Faison 
Shaw* developed the use of finger- 
painting and observed its value for the 
artistic and emotional growth of the 
child, this art has been more and more 
used in schools, nursery schools and hos- 
pitals as a complementary and transi- 
tory activity, leading from the primitive 
pleasure in mud pies, sand building and 


SNot all cases of os speech development are, of course, based on inhibited oral Pleasure. Physiological 





reasons for disturbed or de 


t have been discussed by the author in the previous number 


of Educational Method under ‘ ‘Language Behavior | in Childhood.” 
SIsador H. Coriat, Stammering, Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, New York 1928. 


7M. M. Lewis, ibid. 


8Ruth Faison Shaw, Finger Painting, Expression Company, 
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water plays, to the higher artistic forms 
of painting and drawing. Furthermore, 
experiments have proved that even 
adults whose pleasure in manual activ- 
ities have been inhibited by unsympa- 
thetic educational experiences, whose 
confidence in their own manual skill has 
been destroyed previously, are able to 
make use of this primitive art “finger- 
painting” to start their kinaesthetic and 
artistic development anew, to gain con- 
fidence in their own manual abilities and 
with it to improve their mental balance. 

It seems to us likely that in a similar 
way all the delightful aesthetic and kin- 
aesthetic elements in nursery rhymes and 
in folk and fairy tales, in poetry and 
drama, in voice production and in chorus 
speaking should be mobilized to re- 
discover and to cultivate the child’s 
original pleasure and playful delight in 
the word.* These activities, certainly, 
are listed in many a curriculum; but 
are they not too often ossified into 


“drill” and into “exercises,” overshad- 
owed by achievement tests and grades, 
poisoned sometimes by the teacher’s or 
the pupils’ ambitions and the desire to 
“show off” at a public performance, 
emptied of all their eternal beauty and 
simplicity through an approach in the 
line of: “An analysis of the author’s 
aims in writing Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”? 

It always will be the primary purpose 
of art to be enjoyed as an experience in 
beauty and harmony, not to be abused 
for the demonstration of principles. For 
the sake of the child as well as of the art 
we are trying to teach, it may be advis- 
able to separate the material we use for 
teaching and demonstration purposes 
from the one offered to the child for the 
sake of simple enjoyment. Except, per- 
haps, in cases where the personality of 
the teacher makes all learning enjoyable 
and all teaching a work of art. 
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WHAT IS A MODERN READING PROGRAM ? 
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The word “modern” as used in this 
title refers specifically to the fourth and 
fifth decades in the twentieth century, 
decades which inherit a cumulative store 
of resources in terms of which the whole 
reading program of the American 
schools needs to be re-examined and re- 
designed. 

What are the resources which sup- 
port this challenge? First, there is a 
significant array of recent studies of 
child growth and development, many of 
which have definite, basic implications 
for all phases of language development 
and learning. 

Second, there is a cumulative store 
of thousands of investigations, experi- 
ments, and case studies in the field of 
reading which provide the data for new 
insight into the reading process and its 
social and educational implications. 

Third, as a first fruit of the reading 
movement of the past two decades, 
America now has a juvenile reading 
public which challenges the best efforts 
of writers, artists, and critics of the 
first rank in the production and im- 
provement of a swelling stream of good 
and beautiful new books. 

Fourth, recent advances in the print- 
ing, illustrating, and publishing fields 
reduce the prohibitive cost and risk in- 
volved in the production, distribution, 
and purchase of books and periodicals. 

Fifth, the library movement is making 
the wealth of reading materials already 
cited more accessible to children in 
homes, communities, and schools. 

Sixth, the intrenched position of basic 
readers and mass methods of reading 


instruction is being challenged by sound 
educational leadership and by an in- 
creasing proportion of teachers whose 
improved professional training and en- 
lightened intelligence can be trusted to 
make better, richer provision for indi- 
vidual needs and interests. 

Seventh, the general trend toward 
functional learning is giving reading a 
chance to serve and enrich the whole 
curriculum, and to function as it never 
could in a program which separated so- 
called tool subjects from content sub- 
jects, and stultified genuinely purposeful 
study by dependence on stereotyped 
textbook assignments and recitations. 

Eighth, various forms of adult edu- 
cation can now stimulate and help par- 
ents whose blind loyalty to the type of 
education which they received makes 
them skeptical and critical of all that 
is new, until they are helped to under- 
stand the advantages of the new orien- 
tation. These cannot accrue to their 
children when anachronistic standards 
are permitted to control education. 

Ninth, there is an increasing recog- 
nition of the inadequacy of minimal 
standards of literacy for the purposes 
of a dynamic democracy and there is a 
timely sense of the potential role of 
education in the development of an in- 
telligent, informed citizenship. Not only 
must production, transportation, com- 
munication, health, public welfare and 
defense make the fullest use of coordi- 
nated resources for the common good— 
education must also re-examine the 
premises on which its time-worn prac- 
tices rest. 
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It is, of course, only realistic to recog- 
nize the existence of obstructive in- 
fluences and conditions, but these can 
be dealt with most constructively 
through the development of a program 
of advance. In the field of reading 
there is less to fear from controversy 
than from uninformed conservatism. 
There is indeed sound support for a 
broadly conceived modern program in 
the resources which have just been 
enumerated all encourage basic recon- 
struction and advance. 

Teachers must then be free to experi- 
ment with the new values while construc- 
tive leadership provides them with every 
possible source of insight and encour- 
agement, and the necessary time to ad- 
just. 

What, then, are the essential charac- 
teristics that differentiate a modern pro- 
gram from a program which is a mere 
continuance and improvement of out- 
worn ways, 

First, reading is to be conceived and 
treated as an integral phase or aspect 
of total language development. This 
statement is full of implications for the 
reconstruction of practice. 

Reading development must begin with 
the stage of language development at 
which it finds individual children and 
not with some set date and common 
approach for all. It must build upon 
and use oral language, making the most 
of prior experience and its oral lan- 
guage accompaniment. It must enrich 
experience in order to utilize it as a 
source and impetus to communication 
and a stock of first-hand story matcrial 
with which the child and his own oral 
language are identified. Thus the child’s 
intelligence comes to apprehend and 
identify the oral account with the actual 
experience; the record of the experience 


with the oral account and the feelings 
engendered in actual experience. This 
means that reading cannot begin with 
the alphabet or phonogram and move 
systematically but unpsychologically 
from the small, abstract element, to the 
mechanics of recognition. It means that 
the development of a sight vocabulary 
is not a prerequisite to reading, but 
instead a phase of development and 
awareness which comes as a culminating 
outcome of reading experiences in which 
story and sentence wholes are identified 
and recognized as wholes from very gen- 
eral partial cues. 

Wise guidance makes use of and en- 
riches first-hand experience as a source 
of oral language. Only after the child 
realizes experience and communication 
can be converted into recorded language 
and then turned back into oral language 
can he be expected to hold himself to 
the effort of carrying on this process 
himself. Formal drill on elements or 
words cannot set off this new phase of 
language development. The child must 
sense the process as a whole and must 
project his effort with a purpose in 
order to make real growth. 

As a result of a number of such pur- 
poseful experiences, gradually and quite 
imperceptibly he begins to relate them 
to each other, to notice that certain 
words look alike, or recur. At that 
stage, the program should provide guid- 
ance which encourages such discoveries 
without letting them disorganize the 
concern for “finding out what it says.” 
Thus the so-called reading attitudes, 
habits or skills accrue as integral as- 
pects of a phase of language develop- 
ment if experience is guided with due 
regard to developmental needs. 

This first essential has received ex- 
panded treatment because a develop- 
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mental base is the essential sound foun- 
dation for further growth. 

Second, reading is ever and always a 
matter of meanings. Emphasis on mean- 
ing is essential at all stages and in all 
its phases. In the very nature of lan- 
guage use, meanings are typically modi- 
fed and developed in context. Con- 
textual meanings set off recognition and 
aid it legitimately. Apprehension of 
meaning is impeded, delimited and dis- 
torted by attention to one word at a 
time, particularly when words are iso- 
lated from context. Consequently, pro- 
cedures which employ word drill and 
emphasize recognition without continu- 
ous reference to contextual meaning not 
only complicate and slow up the reading 
process, but subordinate contextual 
thinking and meaning to mechanics. 
That they often do this conscientiously 
in the name of efficiency does not alter 
the effects. 

The structure of our language is such 
that the most common words are those 
that are more or less colorless and con- 
tentless. Nevertheless, these common 
words are so extremely useful that their 
recurrence is not dependent on any spe- 
cial content. They supply the fluid 
medium in which the more contentful 
words are set in every page of running 
print. 

A comprehensive list of all our com- 
mon articles, conjunctions, and preposi- 
tions bolstered with a few very common 
nouns and verbs and a similarly re- 
stricted list of common descriptive ad- 
verbs and adjectives could be listed on 
a page or two but they are such indis- 
pensible, ever-present functional parts 
of our language that their deletion 
would not only mutilate every printed 
page and leave more blank spaces than 
words, but would also destroy or con- 


fuse meaning so that reading could not 
proceed. 

This is not an argument for drill on 
these words in isolation but a presenta- 
tion of the basis on which contextual 
recurrence can be counted on for the 
functional acquisition of the working 
nucleus of a sight vocabulary. 

Another larger group of words that 
are not quite so common can be inferred 
from context if the general purport of 
the particular paragraph or page pro- 
vides a selective mindset. Context then 
makes them easier to recognize. For 
example, the following sentences, muti- 
lated by the whole or partial omission 
of such words, can nevertheless be com- 
pleted by contextual inference, when it 
is known that the first sentence was 
taken from a story about a circus, and 
the second from a letter of thanks. 


2. ee Geet A ee in the 
bisaliainiscanaaanigiie’ I iixctcininnicaae™ 
De ee i our 
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GO GUE DOU: Cancicccccesccninscsnne 
What is to be done about the less 
common, strange and difficult words? 
Through contextual use, derivatives, 
words with similar endings, synonyms 
and opposites may be utilized to set off 
the process of accurate visual discrimi- 
nation and to provide the variation 
which expands learning at a point where 
mere repetition would be deadening. In 
one such experience and inside two min- 
utes a fourth-grade group experienced 
the word “precipitation” as related to 
“precipice,” decided it must have some- 
thing to do with going down steeply, 
related it to other words with the same 
ending, appointed one child to look it 
up, differentiated it in appearance and 
meaning from participation, heard two 
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dictionary definitions, selected the one 
having to do with rainfall as the one 
referred to in the context in question, 
and commented to the effect that snow, 
sleet and hail would also be included as 
precipitation. In the natural course of 
the discussion the word was pronounced 
in twelve different contexts and looked at 
several times. During subsequent dis- 
cussions of the weather and in reading 
it was evident that the word had been 
assimilated and appropriated for fur- 
ther use. There is a very real difference 
between the repeated use of a word be- 
cause one has more to say about it, and 
the formal repetition of drill. 

Third, the reader’s purpose and his 
immediate desire to find out are the 
energizing dynamic factors that must 
be engaged and adjusted in the ongoing 
reading process at every level. The ulti- 
mate level of independent successful 
reading finds the reader’s purposes and 
concerns emerging in a smooth con- 
tinuity. His eyes move on as he grasps 
new cues and searches for the ideas that 
make meaning more complete. One of 
the teacher’s main responsibilities is the 
provision for materials and guidance. 
Ever fuller, finer coordination of the 
reader’s purpose with his visual proc- 
esses constitutes the crux of reading 
development and also conditions abiding 
interest in reading. 

Fourth, the modern program recog- 
nizes that we learn to read by reading, 
that children learn to fail by failing, 
that they learn to stumble by stumbling. 
Not only good but bad reading habits 
are established in use. That is why the 
modern program provides an abundance 
of easy material with which the child 
can have real reading experiences. Much 
practice in fluent easy reading is more 
conducive to rhythmic, fluent reading 


than intensive instruction with more dif- 
ficult material. One of the most obvious 
reasons for retarded development of 
poor readers is the arbitrary assumption 
that all children in a given grade should 
have their reading instruction based 
primarily on Readers designated for 
that grade. By that arrangement the 
poorest reader never gets a chance to 
read at the level of his success. He 
always reads beyond his level and always 
stumbles and fails. He becomes progres- 
sively more and more discouraged and 
his problem is actually aggravated by 
the instruction given. 

In three months every one of a group 
of very poor readers in a fourth grade 
raised the level of his reading rate and 
comprehension and developed a genuine 
interest in reading by reading several 
books of approximately second-grade 
level, after which all made satisfactory 
progress with fourth-grade materials. 
During the first three months each child 
had actually read many times as much 
as he would have read if held immedi- 
ately to material far above his level. 
Growth in reading is accelerated by a 
liberal provision for extensive easy read- 
ing in which the child finds his purposes 
and interests successfully engaged. Suc- 
cess with such material actually makes 
a contribution to the development of 
confidence and power for more difficult 
reading. Furthermore, it may be stated 
as a fact that the typical oral reading 
recitation in which all children are sup- 
posed to keep the place while one takes 
his turn, not only denies individual dif- 
ferences, but is only one small step in 
advance of concert reading in its pro- 
vision for opportunity to learn to read 
by reading. 

Fifth, so-called specific reading abil- 
ities are related to particular uses of 
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reading and purposes for reading and 
are developed in functional situations. 
Only thus can the child learn the “why” 
and “when” of specific abilities with in- 
tegral reference to the “how.” In all but 
didactic situations the sequence of pur- 
poses that call for specific adaptations 
must be sensed by the reader. The indi- 
vidual reader must also adjust his own 
reading process to the shifting sequence 
of his purposes. Formal exercises empha- 
size one thing at a time specifically and 
in relative isolation. Functional situa- 
tions typically involve an unfolding 
sequence of related purposes. At best, 
drill lessons must be tested in applica- 
tion in functional situations. Specific 
drill is hence not an objective, but rather 
a didactic means which may be more ef- 
fective than incidental, haphazard gen- 
eral instruction, but cannot be assumed 
to result inevitably in a more intelligent 
functional adjustment of the reading 
process to particular uses and purposes 
as they arise in life. 

Sixth, breadth and variety of reading 
experience are so important for enrich- 
ment and abiding attitudes that the 
modern program must be concerned 
with them as well as with intensive in- 
struction in reading. No modern pro- 
gram can be developed without access 
to a wealth of reading material most of 
which is not in readers. Collections of 
good books have long since challenged 
the place of the supplementary reader, 
and libraries are coming to be accepted 
as essential resources for the modern 
school. Furthermore, sound guidance 
concerns itself with the development of 
broader tastes and maturing interests. 
Here, as in other phases of the program, 
provision for individual interests and 
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needs is crucial. The mass instruction 
which holds all children to a common 
reading requirement substitutes pages 
covered for something far more vital 
and lasting. 

Seventh, the modern reading program 
finds its true realization and justification 
in the contribution it makes to the de- 
velopment of personalities and the fur- 
ther free and discriminating use of read- 
ing in life. The stages of individual 
reading development in the school are 
at best to be considered as markers 
which suggest the types of material 
and guidance which will serve present 
needs and contribute to further develop- 
ment. 

Not so long ago, while in Mexico, the 
writer tried to buy a child’s story book. 
Three bookstores were visited. None had 
a children’s department. In each case 
the proprietor explained that children 
had their schoolbooks but that children 
could not be expected to read other 
books. Several visits to schools failed 
to reveal anything but formal reading 
recitations in which difficult words were 
drilled upon before the pupils read 
orally with furrowed brows, in turn. 
What do such reading experiences gen- 
erate? Not more than twenty years ago 
such practices were all too common in 
American schools. Practices have been 
significantly improved, remedial work 
has come to have a place, we have better 
books, and more of them. But we still 
need to face the full implications of the 
resources which are at our disposal for 
the development of a truly modern read- 
ing program, designed to give the essen- 
tials of reading development an oppor- 
tunity to function fully in the life and 
education of every young American. 











THE READING PROGRAM IN NEW YORK CITY 


Witt Scarvet 


New York City Secondary Schools 


The aim of the reading program 
which I am about to describe is an un- 
pretentious one. It is not perfumed with 
a lofty idealogy. It is not concerned with 
vague metaphysical values, such as are 
involved in producing a literate elec- 
torate; or in building mind-stuff; or in 
developing scientific thinking, integrated 
personality, character and citizenship, 
love of democracy, critical-mindedness ; 
or in cultivating creative appreciation, 
fine appreciation, an appreciation of 
the finer things of life. These are de- 
sirable outcomes some of which apply 
to all areas of education, including sew- 
ing and shop work. To posit the fore- 
going as aims of a reading program 
would amount to just so much rumina- 
tion in the upper air. It would serve 
only to confuse the teacher. Simply 
stated, the aim of the New York City 
reading program in the high schools is 
to improve the reading ability of poor 
readers, and to make them interested 
in reading. 

Let me recount very briefly how our 
high school reading program came into 
being, and how it developed. Five years 
ago, the federal government made avail- 
able to the school authorities in New 
York City the services of about 30 
workers. These people were assigned to 
four high schools to do remedial work 
in reading. They were not expert re- 
search workers, or diagnosticians, or 
even teachers. Their educational equip- 
ment was not any greater than that 
possessed by college graduates. Though 
the majority of them were interested in 
following educational careers, only a few 


of them had taken graduate work in edu- 
cation. They certainly were not special- 
ists, and it was hardly to be expected 
that they would achieve noteworthy re- 
sults in the field of remedial teaching. 

Nor was special knowledge of the field 
of reading part of the equipment of the 
school officers to whom these federal 
workers were assigned. But the super- 
visors and workers addressed themselves 
enthusiastically and diligently to the 
problem at hand. They achieved a modi- 
cum of success with the pupils, whom 
they had organized into small class 
groups of four and five. Soon, other 
English supervisors became interested 
in the work and requested personnel 
to carry on similar remedial programs. 
The federal project grew by leaps and 
bounds. By 1937 the remedial staff num- 
bered 400 workers, whose services were 
distributed among 30 high schools. Of 
the organization of the federal reading 
project, the character of instruction, 
and the outcomes achieved, official re- 
port has been made elsewhere and is be- 
ing made periodically. Suffice it here 
to say, however, that in the five-year life 
of the project, which is still operating, 
more than 100,000 pupils have received 
substantial training and guidance in 
reading. 

Influenced to a large extent by the 
work of the federal reading project, in 
February, 1938, our high school admin- 
istration decided to put into effect its 
own city-wide reading program for high 
schools. It proposed a plan of group 
organization which is used today in 
practically each of our fifty high schools. 
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Special English classes are set up con- 
sisting of first and second term pupils 
whose reading status is known to be 
markedly below the median reading 
status of the respective groups. This 
fall, there are approximately 225 such 
classes in operation, serving the reading 
needs of more than 6,000 pupils. In the 
third term, at which point junior high 
school pupils enter the high schools, 
there have been organized 70 such 
special classes. Some high schools have 
even extended the reading program into 
the last two years as well. In all, ap- 
proximately 10,000 pupils, organized 
into about 350 classes, are receiving 
special instruction in reading. Within 
the classes every effort is made to pro- 
vide as much individualized instruction 
as possible. 

Mention should be made also of the 
fact that, in all these special classes, 
whether in the freshman year or higher, 
the reading activities pursued are car- 
ried on under normal classroom condi- 
tions. That is to say, the work is not 
performed by a supplementary staff of 
special teachers after or before the daily 
school session, but by the English 
teacher during a regular recitation 
period. Although some schools manage 
to limit the registration of these classes 
to 20 or 25 pupils, in general the class 
size is about 30. Lest the students re- 
gard these classes as clinical in nature 
and therefore different from classes in 
other subjects, the schools follow the 
policy of awarding the usual credit for 
successful performance of work. More- 
over, the students are informed of the 
purposes for which these classes are or- 
ganized. 


To attain the ends of the program, 
which are, again, to improve the read- 
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ing ability of poor readers, and make 
them interested in reading, the work 
undertaken in these special English 
classes is so organized that reading and 
its related activities occupy the center 
of the stage. In most of these classes, 
work in the expressional phases of Eng- 
lish, i.e., in composition and in grammar, 
is not abandoned but assigned a sec- 
ondary role; so, too, is the study of liter- 
ature. The utility of the traditional 
classics for poor readers is open to seri- 
ous question. Even teachers who were 
themselves nurtured on the classics and 
who have been most reluctant to abandon 
them have grown to recognize that the 
classics do not yield to some of the 
newer purposes of education, and that 
the ideals of the classical novel, essay, 
epic, and ode are singularly unrelated 
to the realities of modern life. Since 
the content, language, and form of many 
literary masterpieces are also beyond the 
grasp of thousands of poor readers, 
many of the classics commonly studied 
in the first year are being retired from 
use. Other books, composed in the con- 
temporary idiom, are taking their place. 
These books contain easy reading ma- 
terial dealing with diverse matters of 
modern interest. Many of them deal 
with ordinary men and women working 
in fields of endeavor in which youth all 
over the land hopes soon to be engaged. 
The theme common to most of these 
books is “man at work and at play.” 
They have a tremendous appeal to stu- 
dents who have grown book-shy from 
long struggling with traditional subject 
matter. Teachers report that these 
books are admirably suited for training 
in reading, and what is even more im- 
portant, these new texts are proving ex- 
tremely congenial to the development of 
a liking for reading. 
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Of necessity, the type of instruction 
provided in these special English classes 
is different, also. Scriptural exegesis of 
reading material, and the study of for- 
mal structural elements are strictly 
taboo. Instead, attention is centered 
principally about the content of the 
selections. Since most of the newer 
books deal intriguingly with modern ex- 
periences which are tangent to the 
pupils’ own interests and desires, exten- 
sive reading is definitely stimulated. 
Every known device in the teacher’s 
repertory is employed to expand the 
reading areas and interests of the pupils, 
and to arouse in them a zest for volun- 
tary outside reading. To this end, the 
teacher makes available to her pupils 
not only lists of books, but books them- 
selves. In the selection of these books 
she is guided by a thorough determina- 
tion of her pupils’ interests. Though 
these interests are rarely pronounced in 
character, they will transpire to the 
teacher who is truly resourceful in seck- 
ing them out. 

There are other distinguishing fea- 
tures of the high school reading program 
in New York City. Beyond suggesting a 
method of organization, and cautioning 
the schools against allowing the work in 
reading to become formal and mechan- 
ical, the officials directing the program 
lay down no prescriptions. A system as 
large as New York’s must perforce pro- 
ceed slowly in building up a sound pro- 
gram of reading. Accordingly, our high 
school administration has been content, 
for the time being, to lay down only the 
contours of its program, and these in 
broad strokes. The sketching in of de- 
tails is left entirely to the judgment of 
the individual schools. Each school is 
given free rein to develop its own pro- 
gram in accordance with the needs of its 
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pupils and the special talents of its 
staff. Instructional practice varies from 
school to school and even among teachers 
within a particular school. Each school 
is permitted the utmost latitude in the 
selection of books and in the assignment 
of teachers. The general adoption of a 
policy of teacher rotation has been pro- 
posed but not made mandatory. For the 
present, mainly those teachers are being 
assigned to the reading classes who have 
expressed a willingness to try their hand 
at it. During the current semester, an 
in-service course in reading is being con- 
ducted. In addition to making periodic 
evaluations of the results of instruction 
in the schools, the administrators of the 
program call group conferences at least 
twice a year with the English super- 
visors. They pay frequent visits to Eng- 
lish classes in which training in reading 
is carried on. They also encourage 
supervisors and teachers to undertake 
investigations and experiments in the 
field of reading. Instead of furnishing 
the instructional staff with prescribed 
solutions, they encourage teachers to 
determine for themselves the best methods 
for carrying on the work of remedial 
instruction. 

Our own high school reading program 
is now one and a half years old. It has 
been attended with some measure of suc- 
cess. As with every undertaking of this 
kind, there has also been partial failure. 
Unfortunately, owing to the large size 
and complex character of our high school 
organizations, we have not been able to 
achieve the best kind of pupil grouping. 
Some of the special English classes have 
unusually large registers; others are 
lacking in that homogeneous segregation 
which is essential in work of this kind. 
Nor have our difficulties been confined to 
administration alone. Although the 
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teachers themselves have displayed great 
enthusiasm, a determination to effect 
improvement, and a ready resort to 
remedial skills of a general character, 
some of the teaching has been ineffective. 
The reasons for this are easy to under- 
stand. In the first place, wide-spread 
among schoolmen is a misapprehension 
of important aspects of the reading 
problem. Secondly, many teachers are 
not adequately prepared to perform the 
type of instruction demanded in the 
situation. Lastly, the reading materials 
available to the teachers have serious 
short-comings. 

I propose now to deal with some of 
the misconceptions and failings prevalent 
among teachers, and some of the defects 
in the implementation of the program as 
they have appeared to our high school 
administration. 

Unfortunately, current among many 
people is the belief that poor reading is 
identified exclusively with the pupil of 
low-mentality. It is true that many 
pupils have a low reading status because 
of their inferior mental equipment. Such 
students, although many of them may 
never attain the state of reading pro- 
ficiency typical of the normal student 
in their grade, may profit considerably 
from specialized training in reading. But 
there is ample evidence to indicate that 
reading distress is common not only 
among pupils of low mentality but also 
among normal and superior students. 
Owing to the highly developed capacity 
of bright students for concealing their 
reading weaknesses, this fact is largely 
unsuspected by the average teacher. She 
is told that there is a high degree of 
correlation between intelligence and 
reading ability. It does not occur to her 
that a generalization of this type tells 
her nothing about particular cases. In- 
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experienced in dealing with statistical 
terminology, the teacher leaps upon this 
statement with a loud huzzah, for the 
statement provides her with what seems 
to be a way out of a troublesome situa- 
tion. From the statement she reasons 
mistakenly that good readers are good 
because they are bright and that poor 
readers are poor readers because they 
are dull. She also decides that bright 
pupils must be good readers and dull 
pupils must be poor ones. Applying this 
type of reasoning to the classroom situa- 
tion, the teacher decides that bright 
pupils need no instruction in reading, 
and that pupils of low mental status 
would not benefit materially from it. 
Ergo, where is the need for remedial 
reading? 

There is no basis for inferring such 
causal relationships. A mere statement 
of the degree of correspondence between 
two factors does not necessarily indicate 
a causal relationship between them. You 
are no doubt familiar with the story of 
an experiment conducted in England 
some years ago for the very purpose of 
demonstrating this point. A count was 
made at different seasons of the number 
of storks’ nests found in a London sub- 
urb, and of the number of babies born 
in that same community. It was found 
that the largest number of babies ar- 
rived on the scene during the period 
when the storks’ nests were most abund- 
ant. Likewise, it was noted that fewer 
infants arrived when nests were scarce. 
To put it statistically, the coefficient of 
correlation between these two factors 
was unusually high. Obviously a causal 
relationship could hardly be inferred. 
Actually, such relationships between cor- 
related factors may or may not exist, 
and when they do exist, may be difficult 
to demonstrate. It is generally conceded, 
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of course, that the factor of intelligence 
is one of many factors influencing read- 
ing efficiency. It may even be the prin- 
cipal determinant. Even so, it is well to 
bear in mind that with many individuals 
other factors may play a dominant role. 
For example, poor teaching, past or 
present, is probably a common cause of 
reading distress. With many pupils, 
personality difficulties, visual inefficiency, 
physical disability and a host of other 
factors may be responsible. 

As a matter of fact, a representative 
group of pupils categorized as normal 
and above normal in intelligence may 
contain many who are deficient in read- 
ing. Some of these pupils are nearly as 
deficient in reading as others having low 
1.Q.’s.. But most normal-bright pupils 
who are deficient in reading are back- 
ward in the sense that they have failed 
to attain reading expectancy commen- 
surate with their intelligence. The im- 
plications of this statement are clear. 
The problem of improving reading 
ability is an all-teacher problem. 

Another prevailing misconception re- 
lates to the emphasis placed in some 
classrooms on various drill activities de- 
signed to accelerate the reading speed. 
Teachers are aware that many of their 
pupils read slowly. The cause of this 
slow reading is not apparent to them. 
They feel, however, that fast reading is 
something which should be encouraged. 
Having read that students who make 
high comprehension scores generally 
read faster than others making low 
scores, some of these teachers feel that 
they have an additional incentive for 
increasing speed. All teachers are en- 
couraged in this practice by the em- 
phasis given to speed exercises in many 
reading text-books enjoying current 
favor. Although the desire to accelerate 
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speed is a worthy one, formal practice 
directed at this objective should be dis- 
couraged. Fast reading, it should be 
kept in mind, is not a cause but rather 
a result of efficient reading. It is not 
desirable, therefore, to seek to improve 
speed per se but rather to improve read- 
ing comprehension. The necessary ad- 
justment of reading speed to the various 
types of reading material will be more 
naturally effected when comprehension 
has been improved. 

The problem of reading has received 
extensive scientific study in the last 
decade, during which more than a thou- 
sand monographs have appeared. Most 
of these monographs, however, have par- 
ticular application to the elementary 
school. Furthermore, the great majority 
of them are concerned with mechanical 
and clinical aspects of the problem. As 
a result of this emphasis, many high 
school teachers who are undertaking 
remedial work in reading find themselves 
perplexed. They decide that the causes 
of their pupils’ difficulties are largely 
traceable to poor fusion, lateral imbal- 
ance, ocular dominance, congenital 
alexia, left-handedness, hypermetropia, 
or a combination of these or other rare 
psychological and physiological factors. 
The reading teacher, however, would do 
well not to permit these factors and 
theories to occupy the forefront of her 
consciousness. The causes of poor read- 
ing are less inherent in pupil make-up 
than in the make-up of schools and 
teachers. In an overwhelming number 
of cases, retarded reading co-exists with 
retarded teaching. The improvement of 
reading efficiency waits principally upon 
a betterment of classroom instructional 
practices. 

In a desire to be scientific, teachers 
frequently succumb to the temptation of 
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over-estimating results on standardized 
tests. This wish to be empirical and ob- 
jective is wholly to be commended. It is 
a mistake, however, to worship stand- 
ardized test scores as immutable, defi- 
nite, and absolute. Though standardized 
tests have values which cannot be denied, 
they also have limitations which are in- 
herent in them. Their reliability coeffi- 
cients are seldom high enough, and are 
frequently too low, for comfort. Many 
tests place improper emphasis on cer- 
tain reading skills and types of items. 
Improper time limits reduce the relia- 
bility of some tests. Practically all tests 
contain ambiguous exercises. Their 
norms are usually based upon inade- 
quate samplings of populations, or upon 
groups significantly different in char- 
acter from the group being surveyed. 
Furthermore, test scores in themselves 
are vague and nebulous; at best they in- 
dicate only a probable status. They 
begin to have meaning only when they 
are discreetly considered in conjunction 
with other salient findings relating to 
scholarship, background, attitudes, and 
personal history. 

These findings provide teachers with 
a sound working basis for the adoption 
of proper remedial procedures. But 
many teachers, anxious to initiate in- 
struction as early as possible, launch 
almost immediately into the remedial 
work. Too often, the classroom work in 
remedial reading amounts to nothing 
more than the communal study of special 
text-books and exercises. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the mere em- 
ployment of special materials is no 
guaranty that remedial services are 
being provided. Teaching which is not 
directed at specific goals for specific 
pupils, teaching which is, to put it 
bluntly, aimless and haphazard, can 
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hardly be expected to have successful 
outcomes. What distinguishes remedial 
teaching from ordinary instruction is its 
large reliance on diagnosis. In many 
instances, teachers are aware of the 
need for diagnostic study, but somehow 
they are diverted from attending to it. 
Some teachers there are who sincerely 
believe that diagnosis lies entirely within 
the province of the clinic and not the 
classroom. Others who recognize the 
need for diagnosis are at a loss as to 
how to proceed. Obviously, there must 
be not only a general appreciation of 
the need for appraisal, but also an 
understanding of the procedures and 
techniques involved. 

I am disposed at this point to draw 
what to me appears to be the only sig- 
nificant inference that has stemmed out 
of our experience with the reading pro- 
gram, but I postpone doing so for a few 
moments to examine the reading mate- 
rials that teachers are compelled to use. 

The last few years have seen a marked 
improvement in the reading text-books 
on the high school level. Inside and out, 
many of them are striking to the eye. 
Their content, too, is in the main re- 
freshing. The majority of books con- 
tain generous helpings from fields of 
current interest, rather than the groan- 
ing board of belles-lettres. Some of 
them, however, betray evidence of hasty 
work with scissors and paste; others are 
encumbered with questions and practice 
exercises. In many cases these questions 
and exercises could stand refinement, if 
not total revision. From the typo- 
graphic point of view, criticism may also 
be made of these readers. It is surprising 
how many of them make absolutely no 
differentiation in type between the tex- 
tual material and the pupil exercises. 
This deficiency in format serves only to 
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retard pupil understanding and enjoy- 
ment. Of questionable value also is the 
inclusion of story material which is ex- 
tensively underlined for various educa- 
tional ends. Another common defect of 
these text-books is the large amount of 
space devoted to exercises designed to 
develop speed in reading. Still another 
weakness is the preponderance of edi- 
torial matter, couched in the form of a 
monologue, in which the author offers 
counsel on how the pupils may surmount 
the obstacles which they are about to 
encounter in a reading passage. These 
sermons are copiously interlarded with 
exhortations urging the students on to 
greater effort and ultimate victory. 
“Pep talk” of the Uncle Don variety can 
and does create a genuine distaste for 
reading. 

Whether the authors of these books 
have or have not been entirely successful 
in casting their materials into a form 
suitable for classroom consumption, the 
teacher must exercise discretion in the 
selection and use of the material. These 
readers are designed principally to serve 
functional ends, and should be used only 
on those occasions when the teacher de- 
sires to strengthen specific reading skills 
in which she knows individual pupils are 
especially weak. In fact, the study of 
these reading texts should not be under- 
taken until the teacher has made an ade- 
quate diagnosis of the reading abilities 
of her pupils. Moreover, they should 
not comprise the total reading menu 
prepared by the teacher. However judi- 
ciously a teacher may employ a work- 
type text-book, it would be well for her 
to remember that her first obligation is 
to create a lasting interest in reading as 
a desirable in-school and out-of-school 
activity. 
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Reviewing, then, these circumstances 
connected with the selection and use of 
reading materials, and considering the 
difficulties under which teachers labor. 
one cannot avoid arriving at a broad 
generalization which pertains to all 
phases of the reading problem. It be- 
comes increasingly clear to those who 
are familiar with the facts that the way 
to notable improvement in reading is 
obstructed by one factor which looms 
larger than all others. It affects the 
teacher, the authors and editors of the 
books we use—yes, even the supervisor 
and the administrator. We are all the 
products of a system of professional 
training in which the role of reading as 
an educative tool was sadly under- 
estimated. A_ re-orientation of our 
teacher-training programs and of our 
teacher-improvement programs is des- 
perately needed if all teachers—and | 
mean not merely English teachers—are 
to do their part in the development of 
this basic skill. Unless we do so, an- 
other generation of teachers, as innocent 
as ourselves, will continue to fumble 
with research studies, inadequate mate- 
rials, and unenlightened procedures, and 
make hit-or-miss attacks on what should 
be a clearly perceived body of problems. 

The importance of what we are trying 
to do for poor readers in New York City 
is, as you see, not to be found exclu- 
sively in the salvaging features of the 
particular program on which we now 
happen to be embarked. Rather is it to 
be sought in the inevitable effect which 
the successful conduct of the program 
will have on the improvement of the 
teaching of reading in whatever school 
subjects reading must be done. 
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LONG JOHN SILVER vs. PIEEYED PETE 


H. F. Watson 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 


The question why teachers of English 
highly recommend T'reasure Island and 
The Fall of the House of Usher for 
supplementary reading while excoriating 
such “pulp” masterpieces as T'he Isle 
of the Undead and Unseal My Coffin has 
heen answered many times,’ but it arose 
again as usual in that summer class of 
thirty-four rural school teachers. Im- 
mediately, they rippled, swelled, and 
brust into white caps, as hands went 
up all over the room. (The metaphor is 
based on the best style of figurative lan- 
guage adopted by Weird Tales.) They 
agreed unanimously that the pulps were 
“cheap,” that is, in bad taste, that they 
were sensational, and that they had a 
bad influence, especially upon the young. 
Asked for specific details, the thirty-four 
seemed uncertain as to the exact mean- 
ing of their terms of condemnation, and 
admitted that, save for some “confes- 
sion” magazines and one or two “west- 
ers,” perused in each instance while 
waiting in a physician’s office, a dentist’s 
office, or a beauty parlor, they had never 
read such contributions to contemporary 
American literature as The Spider, 
Terror Tales, War Aces, Private De- 
tective or even Love and Romance. These 
earnest young pedagogues were crusad- 
ing against the deletcrious influence of 
a type of fiction with which they them- 
selves were distressingly unfamiliar. 


‘Among many other places, in Harrington, Evaline, 


66-269; Crawford, Nelson Antrim, 
Sardner, Lucy M., 


“Who deserves a report all his own! 


3“Black Blood Call,” Spicy Mystery Stories, VIII, 1 (April, 1939) 
rs and the omission of several paragraphs, almost identical with ‘ 


Reston XVII, 1 (April, 1938) 30-39. 


“Why Treasure Island?” 
“The Development of Good Taste in Reading,” 
“Training Children to Read Good Literature,” 


Some sort of investigation was obvi- 
ously indicated. The instructor assigned 
to each group of four or five a written 
report which should present a compari- 
son of one type of pulp story with its 
more literary equivalent: for instance, 
the “western” versus Zane Grey and Em- 
erson Hough; the detective story versus 
Sir Conan Doyle and S. S. Van Dine: 
the “confession” versus Negley Farson 
and Bruce Lockhart. The results ap- 
parently justified the assignment. Al- 
though the method of approach and the 
emphasis on certain details differed in 
the different papers, the thirty-four, with 
one stiff-necked exception,’ agreed that 
the pulp fiction was inferior for reasons 
which they enthusiastically pointed out. 

The report of the “Horror Commit- 
tee” was typical. This group presented 
the offerings of such magazines as Weird 
Tales, Dime Mystery Magazine, Terror 
Tales, Strange Stories, and Horror 
Stories against a background of Poe. 
Bram Stoker, and Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s The Red Lamp. The plots, as- 
serted the young investigators, were 
based on something in Poe or H. G. 
Wells, or on bits of unconvincingly ra- 
tionalized mythology and folklore. (It 
may be mentioned that they uncovered 
only one case of word for word pla- 
giarism, but they believed that in sev- 
eral instances an author had _ been 


English Journal, IX (1920), 
Ibid., III (1914), 562-567; 


Thid., TV (1915), 248-253. 


6-17 ff., is, save for the names of the 


‘Chains of Dread Desire,”” Dime Mystery 


(The publishers of the former refunded the cost of the issue.) 
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greatly inspired by another.) Of the 
seven tales in one issue,’ the first rather 
cleverly rehashed Poe’s Masque of the 
Red Death, one dealt with burial alive, 
one hopelessly ruined the werwolf legend, 
one, with a slight flavor of Dante, re- 
vived the story of Daphne’s metamor- 
phosis into a tree, one ruthlessly adapted 
a bit of H. G. Wells’ Invisible Man, and 
one recounted a death resulting from 
the melting of a wax image; the remain- 
ing story presented that old stand-by 
of the horror, pulp, the band of sadistic 
degenerates living in a secret place, this 
time a swamp, and preying upon unpro- 
tected females. The percentage was 
much the same in other magazines. 
Character development was not to be 
expected, since neither the immortal 
Sherlock nor the insufferable Philo re- 
veal anything of the sort; but in the 
pulps there is not even individuality. 
Any character could be substituted for 
the equivalent character in another 
story, and the reader would scarcely be 
conscious that Lazaga had become Ari- 
zaba, Della, Zella, and Thorne, Dorn. 
Even where the names sound quite dif- 
ferent, they somehow seem alike. The 
protagonists suggest the creations of the 


4Dime Mystery Magazine, XIV (sic) 1, (April, 1937). 
5“The Isle of the Undead,” Weird Tales, XXVIII, 3 
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late Richard Harding Davis in his les; 
inspired moments, somewhat influenced 
perhaps by the philosophy of Horatio 
Alger; the antagonists are Tarzan gone 
wrong or adulterated Machiavellian yil- 
lains of the Desperate Desmond school; 
the women show what must have hap- 
pened had the little girl with the curl 
suffered absolute schizophrenia. 

The students found the style particu- 
larly amusing. Page after page in dif- 
ferent magazines revealed the same lin- 
ited vocabulary, the same elementary 
ideas expressed in the same elementary 
phraseology. Characters who have 
“whirled” and “spun” some six times on 
two pages may well be permitted to 
“gasp” three times on one; and there is 
no necessary turpitude in the tendency 
of the heroes to “have drank” cocktails, 
of the heroines to have “laid down,” or, 
for that matter, in the fact that one 
villain “slinked” from the room. In 
short, the investigators felt that their 
own report might well have opened, like 
that of the lovely Vilma, with the classic 
words, “I'll feel better if I get it off my 
chest,” and have concluded with her 
equally characteristic phrase, “After 
that I can remember nothing. . . .”” 


(October, 1936) 265. The class agreed that this wa! 


not the spoken idiom: the majority favored the emendation After that I can’t remember anything; but a few 
insisted that the exordium demanded After that I passed out. 
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To the Members 


December is a month for greetings, 
so perhaps you will forgive me for bring- 
ing, at this late date, a whole stack of 
them accumulated through a busy fall. 

Plans of the Department have un- 
folded so smoothly, thanks to our effi- 
cient executive secretary and our co- 
operative members, that it is hard to 
realize all that has happened since June. 

During the summer the Department 
sponsored two workshops, one at North- 
western University at Evanston, Illinois, 
and one at University of California 
at Berkeley, California. Both were en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the members 
of the two groups. One hundred and 
twenty-two people participated in these, 
our first two workshops. Plans are al- 
ready under way for similar workshops 
for next summer, in at least three dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Single session conferences for supervi- 
sors and directors of instruction were 
also held in twenty-one states. These 
included campus meetings, meetings held 
during state education association con- 
ventions, meetings of state departments 
of supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion, and regional conferences. 

Did you sponsor a meeting in your 
community last summer? These get-to- 
gether sessions help greatly to foster a 
feeling of unity in the Department. The 
best way to get something out of mem- 
bership is to jump in with both feet 
and work for the spread of ideals and 
practices for which the group stands. 
Why not begin now to plan for a 
luncheon or all day session in some in- 
stitution in your community? 

Membership continues to grow stead- 
ily. We take off our hats to the State 


Chairmen who deserve so much credit 
for increase in membership and interest 
in the Department. There are now chair- 
men in every state but two. A number 
of people who have previously been only 
subscribers to Educational Method have 
become members of the Department. We 
think you will be surprised at our gains 
in membership when they are reported 
after January first. 

The Twelfth Yearbook, Newer In- 
structional Practices of Promise, has 
been so well received that a second print- 
ing was necessary in August. 

The Thirteenth Yearbook, “Mental 
Hygiene Practices in the Classroom,” is 
ready for press. Paul Witty and his 
committee have done a fine piece of 
work and the Department can well be 
proud to have it presented at the Feb- 
ruary meeting in Atlantic City. 

Your Executive Committee met in Chi- 
cago in October to complete plans for 
this program of the Department. The 
Monday morning session will again pre- 
sent three speakers. Three afternoon 
laboratory sessions will be in charge of 
panel groups. The morning presenta- 
tions will furnish the basis for the after- 
noon discussions. We know what you 
are thinking, but don’t say it! We hope 
to have rooms large enough to accom- 
modate the laboratory groups comfort- 
ably this year! 

The Tuesday session will be devoted 
to the presentation of the Thirteenth 
Yearbook. The Wednesday luncheon 
will again be an “off the record” family 
affair. Remember you are an important 
part of the family and should be there. 

Juuia L. Hann, 
President. 
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We have had reports from several 
recent state meetings of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. 

The Georgia group and Margie Sea- 
wright, President, met at Indian Springs 
to make plans for the future of the 
organization, and to discuss topics of 
current interest. The program was 
built around the theme: Making Im- 
provement of Instruction a Coopera- 
tive Undertaking. ‘Topics discussed in- 
cluded: Self Survey as a Means to Im- 
proving Instruction; Cooperation of 
School and Community; Orientation of 
the Beginning Teacher; Growth 
Through Hobbies. 

Blanche Fuqua, Chairman for In- 
diana, reports a meeting called in In- 
dianapolis, October 23. Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction discussed ways 
of serving more adequately the needs of 
children and teachers during this year, 
in which schools must give both under- 
standing and protection to the demo- 
cratic way of life. This meeting was 
the first for the Indiana group. Plans 
were made for a continuing program. 

A meeting of Ohio Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction is reported by 
Fannie J. Ragland, President. One full 
day was devoted to observation in the 
Ohio State University School, and in- 
formal conferences and discussions with 
teachers. During the second day of 
the conference the theme was “Human 
Relations,” with Zirbes as 
leader. 

Virginia Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction met in Richmond, No- 
vember 18 and 19. Pearl Justice Free- 


Laura 


man, President, and Sue Ayres, Chair- 
man for this Department in Virginia, 
report the meeting. Featured on the 
program was a demonstration of visual 
education. 

California Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction met at Vista del Arroyo, 
Pasadena, for their eighteenth annual 
conference. Among other speakers on 
the full and well planned program was 
Helen Heffernan, Vice-President of this 
Department and our Chairman for Cali- 
fornia. Her topic was “Can Education 
Meet the Challenge of the Present Day?” 
Miss Hefferman said: “Educators must 
come to grips with the problem of re- 
organizing schools to make them a force 
in the maintenance of democracy. 
Teachers must realize that abundance 
to all awaits only social and economic 
changes that benefit all—not a few. 
Democracy is based on intelligence and 
cooperation. Democracy must come 
through education. Democracy with all 
its problems is preferable to any kind 
of totalitarianism.” 

Lucille O’Neill, Chairman for this De- 
partment in Minnesota, reports a meet- 
ing of supervisors in St. Paul. Miss 
Cutright, Second Vice-President of this 
Department, is President of the Minne- 
sota organization. 

The Role of the Teacher in the Im- 
provement of School and Community 
Relationships was the theme of a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction meeting at the University of 
Chicago, November 29 and 30. Marion 
Jordan, Chairman for this Department 
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FROM 


in Illinois, extended an invitation to Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of lowa, Michigan and Wisconsin to join 
in this conference. A further report 
of this meeting will be given in the next 
issue of Educational Method. 

Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania will meet in Harris- 
burg, December 28, to discuss effective 
supervision from the point of view of 
pupils, teachers, supervisors and admin- 
istrators. Miss Kirk, Chairman for 
Pennsylvania, has promised a report of 
the conference. 

& 

The American Youth Commission has 
recently published three pamphlets de- 
scribing various examples of community 
activity in behalf of youth. Finding the 
Facts About Youth concerns surveys 
used to gather information about the 
youth problem in three community areas. 
New Strength for America presents the 
unique recreational project in Columbus, 
Indiana. Rallying Resources for Youth 
describes the community school develop- 
ment in Los Angeles County, California ; 
Dowagiac, Michigan; and Greenville 
County, South Carolina. 

Copies of these leaflets may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing the 
American Youth Commission, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

& 


Nora Looney, a teacher in Collierville, 
Tennessee, writes as follows of her ex- 
periences in working with a sixth grade 
group of children to develop study skills: 
“The first step in developing the pro- 
gram was to lay the foundation for an 
atmosphere conducive to good study. 
Through cooperative efforts of pupils 
and teacher the classroom was made as 
attractive and homelike as_ possible. 
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“The next step was to find out the 
abilities, interests and background of 
the group. This was done by home 
visits, interviews with the parents and 
through observing the children in vari- 
ous situations. 

“There were other periods for the 
specific purpose of developing certain 
reading skills. 

“The program was planned to in- 
clude all types of reading. The children 


_ engaged in much independent recrea- 


tory reading which served to clinch some 
reading skills in which training was 
given. 


“In the second place, oral reading had 
a definite part in the program. Two or 
three times a week a thirty minute period 
was used for audience reading. 


“Systematic instruction in specific 
skills were given to the whole group as 
it was needed. 


“The children were encouraged and 
guided in dramatizing stories or scenes 
relating to their reading interests. Les- 
sons in making oral and written book 
reports were given to the group. Read- 
ing groups were organized to include 
all the children. These included both 
good and poor readers in each group, 
each helping the other in respect to 
social attitudes as well as in reading 
abilities.” 

& 

Election of officers of this Department 
will be held Monday, February 24, dur- 
ing the Atlantic City meetings. Members 
are urged to send their suggestions for 
nominees to the chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, Miss Edith Bader, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Rutu CunniINnNGHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Editor, Lois Correy Mossman 


RECENT RESEARCHES 
The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, has in re- 

cent weeks issued the following reports 

of researches: 

Anderson, John Peyton. A Study of the 
Relationship Between Certain Aspects of 
Parental Behavior and Attitudes and the 
Behavior of Junior High School Pupils. 
$2.10. 195pp. 


The data for this study were secured 
from teachers and pupils in the junior 
high school of Hastings-on-Hudson and 
the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School in Elizabeth, New Jersey. A 
total of 750 pupils of seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade participated. The mul- 
tiple choice questionnaire, “Guess Who” 
technique and interview were used in se- 
curing the data. Teachers contributed 
of their information. 

The findings include the statements 
that (1) “the relationships between the 
pupil’s report of his parents’ attitudes 
and behavior and the pupil’s behavior 
as it was rated by his associates .. . 
were all found to be low.” When factors 
of parent pressure and amount of emo- 
tional warmth were included the relation- 
ship was higher. 

(2) “There are patterns of pupil be- 
havior related to patterns of parent be- 
havior.” ’ 

(3) “The procedures used . . . re- 
vealed four clear-cut sex differences.” 
Items “directed at measuring supervi- 
sory activities of parents had stronger 
relationship to the behavior of girls .. . 
while items dealing with punishment, dis- 


cipline, and certain . . . affectional as- 

pects ... had more relationship to the 

behavior of boys.” 

(4) “Few reliable differences were 
found to indicate that either parent was 
more influential than the other in rela- 
tion to the child’s behavior.” 

Bateman, Edward Allen. Development of 
the County-Unit School District in Utah. 
A Study in Adaptability. $1.60. 98pp. 
“One of a series of studies of adapta- 

bility of public school systems carried 

forward by students of the Advanced 

School of Education, . . . by Professor 

Paul R. Mort, paralleling studies in the 

field carried on by him under the auspices 

of the Council for Research in the So- 
cial Sciences of Columbia University.” 

The story of the historic development 
of the county unit in Utah is followed 
by analysis and evaluation. The author 
proposes that: 

“1. The attempt to secure consolida- 
tion of school districts by a majority 
vote of electors in each local school dis- 
trict does not find any support from the 
process of consolidation in Utah. 

“2. If consolidation is secured by 
action of elected representatives of the 
people, the experience in Utah indicates 
that ‘the action will soon be supported 
by popular approval. 

“3. The experience of Utah indicates 
that this type of school organization 
should be tried out in a district that has 
strong leadership, that is in close prox- 
imity to a city having a similar type of 
organization, and that is undergoing 4 
rapid growth. 
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“4, Analysis of the process of devel- 
opment in Utah indicates that a large 
district organization is one of the per- 
sistent school needs. . . . The county- 
unit idea was first advocated in Utah as 
a means of securing graded elementary 
schools. . . . The next recurring need 
of a large district organization was 


that of the high school.” 


Benz, Margaret Gilbert. Family Counsel- 
ing Service in a University Community. 
$1.60. 125pp. 

This study was made in connection 
with the Family Consultation Bureau of 
the Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
one of several such Bureaus in the United 
States started at about the same time. 
The study is based upon records of 967 
families. The data indicate that the 
three problems giving most concern to 
these families were (1) the education of 
children, (2) the position of women, and 
(3) the maintenance of individual fam- 
ily homes. The needs arising in connec- 
tion with these problems are listed as 
needs for (1) general guidance service 
for non-problem children, (2) different 
types of summer experience for young 
children, (8) good housekeeping help, 
(4) training in child care for household 
employees, (5) better sources of infor- 
mation about medical resources, and 
(6) counseling on marital problems. 

The study concludes with twenty-one 
“generalizations about human relations, 
human problems, and general needs of 
human beings which the data seem to 
warrant.” 


Cillié, Francois S. Centralization or De- 
centralization? A Study in Educational 
Adaptation. $1.60. 105pp. 

This report is one of several studies 
made by students of Prof. Mort men- 
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tioned above. It marks the first attempt 
to test empirically the question of cen- 
tralizing tendencies in American public 
school systems. 

Sixteen decentralized communities, all 
New York State villages, were compared 
with sixteen New York City communities 
working under a highly centralized sys- 
tem, by applying “A Guide for Self- 
Appraisal of School Systems” by Paul 
G. Mort and Francis G. Cornell. 

The study concludes with twenty- 
seven hypotheses relative to adaptation- 
categories. “If the hypotheses .. . are 
valid, then the question contained in the 
title must be answered, . . . in terms of 
particular criteria of adaptability oper- 
ative in particular spheres. Neither cen- 
tralization by itself nor decentralization 
by itself, but the centralization of cer- 
tain aspects . . . and the decentralization 
of others are necessary . . . the complete 
liberation of the potentialities of the in- 
dividual pupil and the _ individual 
teacher.” 


Throughout the study there is con- 
tinuous reference to problems of the 
schools of South Africa where Mr. Cillié 
has previously worked. 


Gans, Roma. Critical Reading Comprehen- 
sion. $1.85. 135pp. 

The theme of this study is that “read- 
ing comprehension of the type required 
in reference reading demands the com- 
posite ability of understanding the prob- 
lem under consideration, remembering it 
while reading, and selecting or reject- 
ing content on the basis of its relevancy 
and authenticity.” The basic hypothe- 
sis postulated was: “The critical type 
of reading required in the selection-re- 
jection of reference material for use in 
solving a problem has elements in com- 
mon with that type of reading usually 
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measured by standardized reading tests 
but differs in certain important respects 
from it.” The study was made through 
the use of 417 intermediate grade pu- 
pils, in New York City public schools. 
A test was developed in the course of 
the work to be used in testing the hy- 
pothesis. The test contained five types 
of paragraphs to be considered in read- 
ing to deal with a stated hypothetical 
problem. These types of material in- 
clude (1) encyclopedic content, (2) 
fanciful content, (8) directly relevant 
content, (4) remotely relevant content, 
and (5) content lacking authenticity. 
“The results showed the reading of 
directly relevant paragraphs to be inde- 
pendent of the abilities demanded in the 
other four types; the abilities to select 
fanciful, encyclopedic, and irrelevant re- 
vealed great uniformity ; and the abilities 
used in selecting remotely relevant 
showed no significant relationship with 
those used in the directly relevant, but 
revealed a high negative correlation with 
the abilities used in the other three types.” 


Gentry, John Robert. Immediate Effects 
of Interpolated Rest Periods in Learn- 
ing Performance. $1.60. 

This study used college students in 
classes in geography, education, history, 
journalism, and psychology. Two types 
of learning materials were used, code ma- 
terial and mirror reading material. The 
variable element was in the relative 
amount of massed practice and of dis- 
tributed practice, least under massed 
practice. Changing -the conditions of 
practice from massing to distribution 
increases the output, and vice versa; 
and “the superiority of distributed 
practice over massed practice is held to 
be due to a greater facilitation of per- 
formance received from factors which 
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affect efficiency, and is not due to an 
increase or decrease in learning.” 

As indicated in the quotation, “the 
proposed point of view is that learning 
and output are not necessarily synony- 
mous”. 

The entire study is in terms of the 
connectionist, “bond” psychology. 


Goetsch, Helen Bertha. Parental Income 
and College Opportunities. $1.85. 157pp. 
This is a study of approximately 

one thousand Milwaukee public high 


school graduates having intelligence quo- |i 


tients ranging from 117 to 146 to see 
what their economic status has to do with 
further study. The author concludes 
from the data that there is lack of 
economic educational opportunity and 
lack of free education in America. She 
points to unemployment, technological 
development which calls for a small 
amount of human labor, and current eco- 
nomic conditions as factors involved in 
proposals for increased schooling. 


Gore, George W. In-service Professional 
Improvement of Negro Public School 
Teachers in Tennessee. $1.85. 
This study details the present status 

of Negro education in Tennessee rela- 

tive to teachers, supervisors, and teacher- 
education facilities. A program is rec- 
ommended for (1) teacher education, 

(2) certification of teachers, (3) super- 

visory services, (4) salaries of teachers, 

and (5) opportunities for growth in 
service. The author proposes (1) re- 
quiring attendance at summer schools 
and extension classes, and (2) admitting 
only those recruits who meet the pro- 
posed standards. He sees a five year 
goal of raising the level of elementary 
teachers to two years of college work 
and of high schools to four years. As 
a second stage of the program he pro- 
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poses a minimum four-year college re- 
quirement of all teachers. 

Further proposals for gradual im- 
provement include encouragement of 
teachers in developing teaching ma- 
terials. 


Hartley, William H. Selected Films for 
American History and Problems. $2.25. 
275pp. 

This is a handbook which gives direc- 
tions for obtaining, evaluating, and uti- 
lizing educational films for use in Amer- 


-Jican history, problems of democracy, 


civics, geography, and fusion courses, 
accompanied by a fully annotated, de- 
tailed catalogue of useful films. The 
material was developed through college 
classes in visual education and with the 
cooperation of teachers in several schools 
in and near New York City. The Ap- 
pendix includes a directory of distribu- 


- |tors and a check list for evaluating films 


for social studies. 


Hinton, Eugene Mark. An Analytical 
Study of the Qualities of Style and 
Rhetoric found in English Composition. 
$1.85. 135pp. 

This is a detailed study of the non- 
mechanical qualities of English compo- 
sition as found in the work of Grades 
IV to XII. Thirty-nine such qualities, 
elements, and principles were listed 
through aid of 234 graduate students, 
further analyzed and evaluated by 70 
groups of experienced teachers of Eng- 
lish. The study culminates with a master 
list of items of composition quality. 


Kennan, Richard E. The Private Corre- 
spondence School Enrollee. $1.75. 107pp. 


This is “an investigation of selected 
groups of persons who enrolled for 
courses in the International Corres pond- 
ence Schools during the years 1928, and 
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1932, with respect to their stated ob- 
jectives for studying . . ., some factors 
that seem to influence their persistence 

. . and the satisfaction they found in 
correspondence study.” 


Mason, Carleton D. Adaptations of In- 
struction to Individual Differences in the 
Preparation of Teachers in Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges. $2.50. 
279pp. 

This study attempts to compass (1) 
the nature and range of adaptations; 
(2) detailed description of individualized 
techniques used in some liberal arts col- 
leges, for purposes of comparison; (3) 
the extent of practice and attendant 
difficulties of these adaptations in 
teachers colleges and normal schools; 
and an evaluation by students of the 
formal and informal techniques experi- 
enced together with suggestions by them. 


The study was made with the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Standards 
and Surveys of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 


Richardson, James W. Problems of Articu- 
lation between the Units of Secondary 
Education. $2.10. 192pp. 


The essential contribution of the study 
is a “procedure used for analyzing tran- 
sition situations to identify evidences of 
good or poor articulation between units 
of secondary school systems.” Conclu- 
sions include: (1) articulation was found 
to be specific to each school system; 
(2) time is a factor in articulation. 
Efforts to improve articulation have 
been directed toward pupil adjustment 
in the senior high school; and (8) an- 
alysis of problems of articulation can 
be made without expert investigation. 

Certain high schools in Pennsylvania 
were used for the study. 
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Simmons, Rachel McKnight. A Study of 
a Group of Children of Exceptionally 
High Intelligence Quotient in Situations 
Partaking of the Nature of Suggestion. 
$1.60. 112pp. 

This experiment was conducted in 
Speyer School, Public School 500, Man- 
hattan, New York City. Two groups 
each of 47 children, one of high intelli- 
gence quotient, one of low, were com- 
pared by the paired procedure. The 
Otis Suggestibility Tests I and II, a 
Street Test, Binet’s Progressive Weights 
Test, and Chevreul Pendulum Test were 
used. 

The author summarizes from _ her 
study: “It seems reasonable to conclude 
therefore, that the differences between 
the study groups in susceptibility to 
the suggestions given in these situations 
are not unconnected with differences in 
intelligence as measured by the Stan- 
ford-Binet intelligence quotient.” 


Sprague, H. A. A Decade of Progress in 
the Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers. $1.85. 170pp. 


This study should be of value to those 
who make curricula for purposes of 
teacher preparation for service. It in- 
cludes data showing changes relative to 
requirements (1) in general educational 
backgrounds, in professional qualities, 
and in needs for specialization. These 
data are seen as pointing out possible 
trends, especially with reference to a 
possible core background in five leading 
fields. It is noted that there has been 
a 17.6 per cent decrease in electives in 
the requirements for ‘background fields. 
Semester requirements in education have 
been reduced 10.5 per cent. Major fields 
of specialization have increased in va- 
riety and number. Semester hour re- 
quirements for a major have increased in 


nearly every field. “It seems evident 





EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


that the teachers colleges as a whole 
wish to provide a richer cultural back- 
ground for prospective teachers and 
more adequate scholarship in teaching 
fields.” 

Two movements are noted: (1) away 
from courses which emphasize teaching 
skills and routine in management, and 
(2) toward courses or types of subject 
matter which emphasize “points of view” 
or “interpretative background.” 

Emphasis is placed upon development 
of interest in art and beauty; advance- 
ment is made in the study of literature, 
social science, physical and _ biological 
science, mathematics, and general lan- 
guage. 

Broader majors are being developed. 
Marked increase is seen in prescriptive 
courses and decrease in electives. 


Sturtevant, Sarah M., Strang, Ruth, and 
McKim, Margaret. Trends in Student 
Personnel Work. $1.85. 110pp. 


This study “describes the positions 
of dean of women and dean of girls in 
high schools and higher institutions of 
learning over a ten year period. It dis- 
cusses the academic preparation of 
deans, teaching load, organization, staff, 
and functions.” 


Tucker, Clara. A Study of Mothers’ Prac- 
tices and Children’s Activities in a Co- 
operative-Nursery School. $1.85. 166pp. 


This study involves 12 mothers and 
15 children, some not attending the full 
time. Data obtained concerned the ac- 
tivities of the mothers in assisting, activi- 
ties of the children when mothers were 
assisting and when not, and the lan- 
guage of the mothers in guiding the 
children. The study is illuminating rela- 
tive to parent-child relationships and 
educational techniques employed by 
mothers. L.C.M. 
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